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BODILY RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS OF YOUNG 
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8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, mail 


with letters 1” high, which are easily read from 
oo all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 
sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 
Price, per box, $1.50 
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For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 
CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


8274 Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC’s and for the more advanced pupil to use asa word builder 
These letters have an advantage over the ordinary word buider as the letters are actually ‘‘cut-to-shape,” 
giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... 39) Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Get ALL of these Fine Teaching Aids 
Every Month in THE INSTRUCTOR 
for less than 1 Cent a day ! 


Ten big issues of THE INSTRUCTOR are published each year, from September to 
June inclusive. Each contains approximately 88 attractive and inspiring pages. 
filled with new, fresh aids for elementary teachers. Any one issue of the magazine 
may well be worth to you more than the cost of the entire year’s subscription—vyet 
you get all ten issues for only $2.50. Think of it—less than one cent a day! 


HE INSTRUCTOR has the expe- 

rience and stability that come 
from being the oldest publication of 
its kind under one continuous man- 
agement—48 years. Yet it is always 
new, always fresh, always up-to-date. 
Month by month, it leads the way in 
progress, showing you how to avoid 
the ruts of routine, reducing your 
drudgery to a minimum, he Iping you 
in all ways to be a better teacher. 


HANDWORK— 

Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 
An impressive array of new, clever handwork 
with large drawings and full explanatory text. 
Posters, step drawings, sand-table setups, friezes, 
design problems, simple and easy things to 
make, with article entitled “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue.” 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR ALL GRADES 


An ample supply of plays, recitations, exercises, songs, and rhythm-band scores 
for your entertainment programs on special occasions, or of seasonal interest. 


ILLUSTRATED UNITS OF WORK 


Each month ten pages are devoted to an Illustrated Unit of Work on a subject 
of definite classroom interest in the social-studies or science fields. Often these 
units have a seasonal flavor. Each contains overview. suggested procedures, ob- 
jectives, subject matter, activities, and bibliographies, with many carefully selected 
photographs. Although organized for use by primary, middle, and upper grades, 
much of the material is flexible. 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 
Seven expert teachers answer questions from readers, on social studies, arith- 
metic, reading, language, elementary science, visual education. and drawing. You 
can always feel free to ask their help in solving your individual problems. 


TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


In this department your fellow teachers tell how they have solved the problems 
that constantly face you in the classroom. Clever original ideas are interchanged. 
The very popular Club Exchange contains addresses of teachers and schools. 


TRAVEL SECTION 


Gives you a chance to share the travels of teachers who have been to all parts of 
the world, or are planning trips they want to take. The educational value of 
travel is stressed. Many illustrations. Annual $1,000 Travel Contest. 
OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Every month, on its cover, THE INSTRUCTOR presents a large full-color repro- 
duction of an art masterpiece, suitable for framing. For effective study, an art- 
appreciation lesson is given together with 30 or more small reproductions for 
pupils’ use . . . Everything is classified by grades—primary, middle and upper 
and all material is listed under these and subject headings in a special index . . 
Every month a Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board is included; here you will 
find visual material appropriate to the season ... New books are reviewed— 
books for your own use, for the classroom, and for pupils’ supplementary reading 
. . Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher each month describes new teaching aids 
available at little or no cost . . . A variety of tests, seatwork, stories, lesson plans, 
units, and articles are given in each issue .. . Large-size pages, 10144” x 14”, lie 
flat when magazine is opened; can be readily shown to a class or placed on the 
piano when music is being played. The generous page size makes possible the 
largest type, pictures, drawings, music, and charts used in any teachers’ magazine. 
The above outline merely suggests how completely THE INSTRUCTOR meets 
your every demand for guidance and help—every month of the school year. 


Not An Expense — A Low-Cost 
Investment for Your Future 
Because THE INSTRUCTOR can help you 


to get ahead, help you to win the admiration 
of pupils. parents, and school authorities 
leading to higher positions and increased 
income—we are sincere in urging you to 
read it regularly. Whether you are just 
starting on your teaching career or are al- 
ready well established in the profession, you 
will find this magazine the most valuable aid 
you could possibly obtain for so small an 
expenditure. 


Every page of every issue features tested 
and proved ideas, plans and suggestions that 
you can put right to work in your own class- 
room. Instead of spending your precious 
leisure time trying to find materials and ideas 
to make your teaching more effective, why 
not let THE INSTRUCTOR supply your 


needs each month. (See outline at right.) 


Think of the vast amount and great variety 
of material it will give you, such as no indi- 
vidual teacher could hope to assemble. It 
will do this every month without the slightest 
effort on your part and at an insignificant cost. 


Subscribe Now---Pay Later! 


Now is the time, while the matter is before 
you, to subscribe to this essential teachers’ 
magazine. You can make substantial savings 
by including with your subscription order 
other magazines and teaching aids at the spe- 
cial prices quoted below and you need not 
send cash with order unless you prefer. Just 
fill out the accompanying order form and 
mail it to us at once. 


Money - Saving Magazine Clubs | Teaching Aids at Special Prices 


MAIL THIS COUPON —PAY LATER 


: Add to IN. 

with The Instructor THE INSTRUCTOR Date 19 
The Instructor ( Price fer | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. A.C.-Sept. 
Amer. Childhood($2.50) $ ) $4.50 The Instructor Handcraft Book ‘ Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the 
W Pathfinder ($1 ( e 350 3.15 Moke ; $ .80 issue for 1 year at $2.50; [] 2 years at $4.00. 
with Nature ($3 ) 5.00 The Instructor Rhythm Band | Also send me in combination with the above the following mag- 
with Etude ($2 ; 4.00 Book ; _ 1.00 .80 azines, or teaching aids: 
with Child Life ($2 d 4.50 | The Instructor ‘Good Amer- I 
with Reader’s Digest ($ 5.25 ican” Citizenship Posters. |.00 .80 
with Correct English ($2.50) ’ 4.50 Health Activities for All | 
with Wee Wisdom $1. 3.25 Grades 35 

1 Hygeia ($250) 4.75 Safety Activities for All Grades 5 
with McCall’s 3.25 Seatwork for Primary Grades 
with American ($2 4.75 Tests for Intermediate and | This order totals $ ; I will remit on or before Nov. 

1 W.H. Companion : 2 3.25 Upper Grades 5 35 5th, 1939. [] I am enclosing payment in full. [] I am enclosing 

1 Collier’s ($2.00) ; 8 4.25 Handwork for All Grades . ao 35 check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 

1 Parents’ ($2.00) ............ 45 4.00 | The Social Studies for All 29, 

NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired for | Activities for All Grades 50 35 | 
TWO YEARS in any of the above offers, | Elementary Science for All ; in 
add only $1.75 to prices in second column. .35 St. or +, State 
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Every Primary Teacher will 
Welcome these 


NEW HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


Year Round Lessons 


in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink 
Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Lessons 
and ‘‘Something-to-Do"’ suggestions. Each 
illustrated, and the text—-printed in large type 

is within the vocabulary of children of Ist 
to 4th Grades. . . . This book provides just 
the type of Science studies teachers require, 
and eliminates the task of hand-copying, 
saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays for 


Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


A time-saving book of delightful drama- 
tizations for children of Primary Grades. Its 
plays are simplified in regard to properties, 
stage directions and subject matter, so that a 
teacher may produce them effectively with a 
minimum amount of preparation. They are 
printed in large type, in duplicating ink, 
eliminating the hours of hand copying or 
typing necessary with the ordinary play script. 
The subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size 7 


lo x 10'4. 


Price, $1.00 


Year Round Holiday 
Projeets—In Hektograph 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight 
pages of bran’ 
new designs for 
school holidays 
several projects 
and motifs for 
each. Columbus 
Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Hallowe'en, 
Christmas, St. 
Valentine's, 
coln and Wash- 
ington, and Eas- 
ter are all repre- 
sented by three to 
five pages of these 
new studies. All 
are simple enough 
for small children to work out successfully in 
coloring, cutting and construction. Pages 
are 8 x 11, to fit the standard or larger size 
dyplicatogs. 
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REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


30c A COPY 


VoL. 25 


‘SEP 


$2. 50 A YEAR 


TEMBER, 939 


COVER 


“Corn’’ 


(See Cover-Picture Study, Page 55) 


FRONTISPIECE 
Cut-Paper Landscape 


SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Page 3 


Getting Ready for School Page 4 
Our School Page 5 
Work and Play in September Page 6 
Lessons in Citizenship Page 7 
ZETA I. BROWN 

Picture Story Lesson Pages 9-10 
Social Science Studies Pages 12-13 


ACTIVITIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
What’s the Weather and Why? 


SARA REHTUS 
Indian Portraits and Pottery 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Curious Mr. Rabbit 


HELEN HOUSE 


Page 57 


Page 19 | 


Page 29 


Hot Dog—Wigglers Pages 42-43 | 
RUTH HADLEY 
Making an Art Portfolio Page 53 


PHYLLIS I. BRITCHER and 


NANCY YARNELL 
Apple Poster 


INEZ M. HOWARD 
An Indian Activity 


Page 52 


Page 17 


JEANORA DON WEINGARTEN, M.A. 


The Activities Program in Grade 1 


MARGUERITE GODE 
A Vegetable Circus 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


NATURE STUDY—STORIES 
and PROJECTS 


GARALD LAGARD 
How the Whale Grew Up 


MARY R. MARTIN and 
EARL STUDT 


A Study of the Beaver 


JAISEE ARRE 
Fuzzy Wuzzy, the Caterpillar 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


Jumpers in Nature 


THELMA MORELAND 
Nature Study Lesson 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
Italy Visits America 


Page 20 | 


Page 15 


Page 55 


Page 30 


Page 31 


Page 33 


Page 34 


Page 35 


Page 14 | 


$4.00 TWO YEARS 


No. 1 


SEPTEMBER ART SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Art Lessons for September Page 36 
Delightful Color Scales Page 38 
Citizenship Poster Page 39 
Silhouette Cutting Page 40 
Cut Paper Illustration Page 41 
September Calendar Page 37 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Italy Poster Page 11 
Indian Poster Page 16 
SEAT WORK 
LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Lessons in Substraction Pages 26-27 
SARA REHTUS 
Color Arithmetic Page 28 
ARTICLES 
|/ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Through the Year with Ann 
Harvey, Teacher Page 24 
| Tactfulness and Rural Teaching— 
Arden F. Gibbs Page 23 
MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 
Making the “First Day” Pleasant Page 56 
HOPE HARRIN 
The Month of September Page 64 
MUSIC 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
| Come Aboard Page 45 
| To Shining Lights Page 45 
LOUISE D. TESSIN 
| My Mountain Echo Page 46 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
| MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Mrs. Goose is Not at Home Page 47 
| THELMA C. SHANNON 
Squirrel’s Schooitime Page 48 
POLLY PERKINS 
Attic Animals (Part 1) Page 49 
MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 
Bouncing Ball Page 50 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Brownie Keepwatchee Finds 
Friend Page 51 
POEMS 
| The Poetry Corner Page 44 
Thing That Puzzle Me—Ethel J. 
Eldridge Page 34 
September—Sylvia L. Claflin Page 3 
A Tale of Two Families—Mabel F. 
Safford Page 58 


| What Would You Do? 


THE CLEARING GROUND 


Teaching Problems with Practical 


Solutions—Florence Piper Tuttle Page 54 


| TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS 


Pages 60, 61, 62 


‘WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
Award 


Page 59 
Page 59 


Published monthly 


Editorial and Executive Offices, 74 Park Street. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


it, bears. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter April 4, 1933, at the Post Office 
at Springfield, Mass., under the Act of Congress March 3, 1897. 


except July and August) by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Published on the 10th of the month previous to the date 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, BY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on the full responsibility of the sender, and should be 
accompanied by a stamped and self-addressed envelope if their return is desired 
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SEPTEMBER 


Upon the steps and through the open doors, 
Along the halls, across the polished floors 
With steady and with strangely rhythmic beat, 
The old familar sound of running feet. 

But listen! In the old familiar tread 

Do we who listen hear delight or dread? 


| [AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Cut-Paper 
Landscape 


That the sim- 
ple cut-paper 
poster of primary 
Srades is the nu- 
cleus of a form of 
fine art compar- 
able to water 
color or crayon, 
is exemplified by 
this intricate 
cut-paper sil- 
houette. The 
original 1s made 
entirely from 
black paper cut- 
tings. 


Do eager feet come running through our door 
Tracking dirt along the spotless floor: 

Are shiny, varnished desks approached with fear, 
Or is some secret treasure hidden here? 
September, and the sound of running feet, 
Which we, with hope eternal, run to meet. 


—Sylvia L. Claflin 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal Observation School, Cleveland 


GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 


“Good morning, Mr. Storekeeper. 
I want a pencil. 
I want a tablet. 
I want a box of crayons. 
I am going to school. 
I want to be ready for school. 
Here is the money.”’ 
“Thank you, little girl. 
Here are your things. 
Now you are ready for school.” 
“Good-bye, Mr. Storekeeper.” 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make a list of school supplies. Have each child check his name as he brings his supplies. 
Decide on the best way to care for these. Stress the need of having one’s name on things. A 
small bag with separate compartments for pencils, box of crayons, and paints can be made. 
This tied to the desk preserves the materials and saves much time and energy. Gummed 
labels can be used on boxes. 


2. Give each child a hook in the cloakroom. Gummed labels will mark these so each child will 
know which is his. If children can print easily have each child prepare his own label. 


3. Start the year with the idea of a place for everything and everything in its right place. Make 
signs and mark places for materials. 


4. Choose a committee to see that everything is back in its place at the close of school each 


night. Change this committee each week so that all may share the responsibility of a clean 
room. 


WHERE AM I GOING? WHO AM I? 

I have my pencil. I sell pencils. 

I have my tablet. I sell tablets. 

I have my crayons. I sell crayons. 

I want to be on time. You come to my store. 


Where am I going? Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 


Our school is big. 

Many children go to our school. 

Do you know what we do at school? 
We read stories. 

We draw pictures. 

We sing songs. 


We like our school. 


It is fun to go to school. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Get acquainted with the school building. Take a trip about the rooms. Locate the principal’s 


office, the dispensary, the library, the gymnasium, and auditorium. If these particular rooms 
are not in the building substitute the ones that are there. 


Draw a large picture of each room visited. If the children cannot print, the teacher should do 
this for them, as: 
“THIS IS THE DISPENSARY. 
WE FIND OUR NURSE HERE.” 


3. Hang these pictures up in the room :ad later make a booklet of them. They can make the 
first pages of a record book of the class experiences. 


STORY HOUR 
To the Teacher 
The purpose of this is to enlarge the child’s interests and to provide an opportunity for additional information. 


Ask each child to question his parents or grandparents as to the type of school they attended as a child. 


Reports should be given at this time. Urge the children to share what they learn and do with others. 
A sample report might be 


Ruth's story —‘‘My grandfather went to a little country school. He walked two miles with 
his brothers and sisters. They carried their lunch in a tin dinner pail. 


‘At recess and at noon they all played games together. The big boys could run very fast. 
The little boys and girls all liked to play with the big ones. 


‘‘Sometimes they had spelling bees. Country schools are fun.”’ 
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WORK AND PLAY IN SEPTEMBER 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discu 

To the Teacher: + 
These questions should be asked: ‘‘What do we do in September?” and ‘“‘What do we play in board 
September?” As the children give suggestions these should be written on the blackboard. The HOM!) 


best ones can later be printed on a chart and illustrated by the children. Keep these charts as a 
record of the work and play seen by the class this year. — 


SEPTEMBER WORK AND PLAY | 
We bring in vegetables from the garden. 
We begin to rake leaves from the yard. 
The boys help dig potatoes. 


The girls pick flower seeds and put them 
away for spring. 


We find bright red berries and put them 
in vases. 


We gather ripe peaches and pears. 
We start another school year. 
We blow thistle seeds. 


We blow milkweed seeds. 


September’s work is fun. 


We love September. 


SOMETHING TO DO is 


1. Study the work of father and mother during the month of September. < 
Observe the work done by adults—mother canning fruit and making jelly, father storing 
vegetables away in the cellar and gathering in the fruit. 


If possible visit a fruit farm and see the apples in barrels for shipping and the grapes and t 
peaches packed in baskets. 


Make charts of free-hand drawings of ‘“‘Mother’s Work in September” and ‘‘Father’s Work 
in September.”’ Keep these charts and add to them each month. a 3 
2. Study clothing worn in early fall. I 


Ask children to cut pictures of clothing from magazines and newspapers. 
Bring in samples of cotton and linen material to paste beside the pictures. 
Make a chart ‘“‘Our September Clothes.’’ Show that light sweaters are worn on cool mornings. ] 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Discussion Period: 


How can children be good children in September? As suggestions are given they should he written on the 
board—later they con be grouped about certain headings as ‘‘AT SCHOOL’’—‘‘ON THE STREET’”’—‘‘AT 
HOME,” etc. Thes: -an then be put on charts and hung in the room where they can be seen easily and read often. 


GOOD CITIZENS GOOD CITIZENS 
AT SCHOOL ON THE STREET 
We come to school on time. We stay off the grass. 
We are neat and clean. We walk on the sidewalk. 
We work hard—we try our best. We do not pick flowers. 


| We mind our own business. We talk with a pleasant voice. 


GOOD CITIZENS 


WE HELP MOTHER. 


AT HOME , WE PU/ OUR TOYS AWAY. 


WE £20 TO BED EARLY. 


We help mother. 

We put away our toys. 

We go to bed early. 

We get ourselves ready for school. 
We eat a good breakfast. 


CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary helps her mother. She gets the table ready for supper. She puts 
3 plates on one side of the table and 2 plates on the other side. Then she 
puts a plate at each end of the table. How many plates did Mary put on 
the table? Draw the table and put the plates on as Mary did. Now 
count the plates. Was your answer right? 


2. Frank helped his father. He took his wagon to the field and brought 
back 4 small pumpkins and 2 large pumpkins. How many did he bring 


in? Draw Frank’s wagon. Putin the pumpkins. Now count the pump- 
kins. Is your answer right? 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


School Days 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


NOTE TO TEACHERS 


The child entering school for the first time must make many adjustments. Never before in 
his life has his day been so highly organized and disciplined. Some children become awed by 
the new situation and tend to withdraw. Others become so stimulated that they tend to monopo- 
lize the situation. A balance between these two extremes is, of course, desirable. 


While using the following picture study plan the teacher has a good opportunity to encourage 
contributions from the shy child, and patience and courtesy on the part of the forward child. 
If, in addition to the large photograph, each child is permitted to hold in his hand one of the 
miniatures, he may become a bit more confident and willing to express his ideas. 


Commendation from the teacher generates greater endeavor on the part of the child. 


The teacher should aim to develop sentence sense, therefore emphasis should be placed 
upon a complete statement for each response. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION (Grades I and II) 
Where are these children going? 
Are they going to school or coming from school? How can you tell? 
Why are they running? 
Is that the school which we can see in the picture? How can you tell? 
Look at the sign. Do you know what it says? 
The school is on which side of the sign? What makes you think so? 
What does the sign mean? 
What does the word ‘“‘warn’”’ mean? The sign is put there beside the street to warn whom? 
Are the children happy? How can you tell? 


Do you think the children have been in school all day, or did they go home at noon? What 
makes you think so? 


What else have the children besides their lunch boxes? 
Which child do you think is the older? Why? 

In what grade is the little girl? 

In what grade is the little boy? 


Do these children walk to school, or do they come on the school bus? What makes you 
think so? 


Tell one thing you see in the picture. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


GRADES Il and IV 


WHAT FUN 
‘Wait for me, Billy! Wait for me!’ said Jane. ‘You know mother said I could help you 
do it tonight after school.” 


“Oh, girls don’t know how!”’ shouted Billy. ‘‘All girls can do is play school and play dolls. 


Charlie Chase is coming over to help me. He is a boy so he knows just what to do. Charlie and 
I can do it without any help from the girls.” 


“TI know how to put the collar on anyway. Daddy showed me how to do that. Please let me 
help you, Billy,’”’ cried Jane as she chased after her brother. 

Jane was all ready to cry when Billy stopped running and said, “Oh, all right! Hurry up 
because Charlie will be waiting for me. You may try to put the collar on, but, remember now, 


that is all you may do. You will have to watch out or you will get hurt. Pll bet you will be afraid 
and run away anyhow.” 


“No, I won’t,”’ said Jane. “I’m not a bit afraid. You just wait and see.”’ 
“There is Charlie now, Jane,’ said Billy. ‘‘Come on, let’s run.”’ 


Soon the children reached home and began to talk excitedly. Mother came out to get their 
lunch boxes and books. She brought a cooky for each child. 


‘‘Why are you so excited tonight?”’ asked Mother with a wise smile. 
“You know, Mother. You know what we are going to do, don’t you?” replied Billy. 
“I am going to put the collar on,” said Jane, as she hopped up and down with excitement. 


“All right,’’ said Mother. “I will sit here on the piazza and watch. Do be careful because 
we don’t want any one to get hurt.” 


THINGS TO DO 


I. Think for a few moments about these questions: 
1. What were the children planning to do? 
2. What did each child do? 
3. What happened? 
4. What did Mother say? 
When you have finished thinking, tell the others in the class your ending to the story. Be 
‘ sure to do these things when you tell your story: 
1. Use complete sentences. 
2. Do not use too many ‘“‘ands.”’ 
3. Speak loudly and clearly enough so that every one in the class may hear you. 


Paste one of the small pictures on a piece of language paper. Under it write three sentences 
that tell what the children are talking about. 


. Draw a picture which will show your ending to the story. Under it write three sentences 
that tell about your picture. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
How did Billy feel about girls? 
Were Jane and Billy polite children? How can you prove your answer? 
. Read sections of the story which show that Billy liked to tease his sister. 


. What does this sentence mean: 
‘Why are you so excited tonight?” asked Mother with a wise smile. 
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ITALY POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Paint the flesh soft orange to which a little brown is added. The older girl wears dull orange 
with a white apron and gay flowered scarf. The child may wear soft yellow with a scarf of bright 


stripes. Paint the grapes different tints of violet and the leaves dark and light green. The baskets 
should be light brown. 
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Social Science Studies of 
Other Lands By 


into a 

By ZETA I. BROWN holes 

| maca 

Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island are sé 

I 

Note to Teacher: the cl 
Beginning with the present issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD a section will be devoted only « 
each month to the study of some foreign country. Your pupils may wish to keep a just a 
loose-leaf scrapbook throughout the year based upon these studies. Such a book will I 
provide opportunity not only for the child to keep a record of these lessons, but he will see tl 


be able to make additions such as pictures, newspaper and magazines clippings, poems, 
etc., at any time durin§g the year. 


ITALY—The High-Heeled Boot 


Carmella and Antonio live in a country which is shaped like a high-heeled boot. They live 
in the southern part, or in the ankle of the boot, which is warm and sunny most of the year. 
They belong to the white race, but their skin is dark, their eyes are dark, and their hair is black. 
Italy is the name of this country and the people who live in Italy are called Italians. 

Carmella and Antonio tell us that there are many interesting things in Italy. There are two 
very large volcanoes. These volcanoes are mountains which have wide, deep bowls in their tops 
called ‘‘craters.’’ They are Mount Vesuvius and Mount A£tna. From time to time the craters of 


these volcanoes throw out clouds of dust and steam which look like smoke. Sometimes masses of P bi 
red-hot melted rock and ashes shoot high into the air and run down the sides of the mountain. i. M 
This red-hot melted rock is called “‘lava.’’ The trees, plants, animals and people are quickly = 
killed if this lava reaches them. Many years ago whole villages were swallowed up by lava from 8. Fi 
these volcanoes. 9. Fi 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Do you like macaroni and spaghetti? Carmella likes it very much. She says most Italian 
boys and girls like it. Many people in Italy make macaroni from a special kind of wheat flour. 
A big machine mixes the flour with boiling water to make a stiff paste. This paste is then put 
into a metal cylinder which has many tiny holes in the bottom. The paste is pressed through these 
holes and cut into pieces about a yard long. These pieces are then hung on rods to dry. When the 
macaroni is dry it is cut into smaller pieces and packed in boxes. Thousands of boxes of macaroni 
are sent from Italy to the United States every year. 

Italy is a country that raises many kinds of fruits. Antonio tells us that grapes are one of 
the chief products of Italy. He says there are many olive orchards, too. The Italian people not 
only eat the olives as we do in the United States, but they press the oil from the olives and use it 
just as we use lard or butter. Oranges, lemons, figs, and dates are also raised in southern Italy. 

Perhaps sometime you may be able to visit Carmella and Antonio in Italy. What could you 
see there that you cannot see in the United States? 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


Draw a map of Italy, the High-Heeled Boot. 

Draw Mount Vesuvius or Mount /Etna. 

Tell how you would have to travel if you were to go from the United States to Italy. 
Make a list of Italian products. 

Make a list of the Italian names that you know. 


In one column make a list of words from this story that are new to you. Opposite each word 
write the meaning in another column. Some of the words you may wish to use are: crater, 
volcano, lava, metal, cylinder, Vesuvius and £tna. 


Make a list of the five races of people. Tell to which race you belong, and to which race Car- 
mella and Antonio belong. 


8. Find pictures of Italy and Italians to paste into your scrapbook. 
9. Find a picture of the Italian flag. Draw one for your scrapbook. 
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Italy Visits America 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 


American Children: 
JOHN 
DONALD 
DoROTHY 
JANE 

Italian Children: 
PIERINA 
BEPPO 
CARLOTTA 
Tony 


Scene: American Home of JOHN and 
DoroTny. 


Act I 


(JoHN and Dorothy are sitting 
in easy chairs, reading very in- 
tently.) 


JoHN (Uooking up from his 
book suddenly): This is a grand 
book, Dot. It tells all about Italy, the 
people, their customs, and every- 
thing. I only wish I could go over 
there and see for myself all the 
wonderful sights it tells about here. 


Dot: Say, John, you’ve given me 
a grand idea! Probably it’s true 
you won’t get a chance to go to 
Italy very soon, but Italy could 
come to us, you know! 


Joun: Are you crazy? How can 
we bring Italy to America! A country 
thousands of miles across the sea! 


(Just then a bell rings and 
DonALD and JANE are at the 
door.) 


JOHN: Hi, pals, Dot, here, has 
just gone a little crazy. She has got an 
idea that sounds pretty nutty to me. 
Tell them, Dot. 


Dot: Well, John has been reading 
a book about Italy, but that isn’t 
enough; he wants to see for himself 
what actually goes on over there. I 


say he doesn’t have to go. Italy 
can come here. 
Dona.tp: She’s right, folks. I 


am beginning to see, too! 


JANE: It sounds to me as if 
they’re both crazy, John. Let’s 
get out of here before they tell us 
America has gone to England for 
the week-end. Just about as much 
sense, I’d say. 


DorotHuy: No, you people stay. 
We'll need you if my idea works out. 
Listen! You know Pierina and Beppo 
Cashoralio in our class and Carlotta 
and Tony Cinto in yours, John. 
Well, Pierina was telling me the 


other day that her father and 
mother came over from Italy when 
they were about 19 years old and 
they have told her so much about 
Italy she feels she has been there 
herself. 


JANE: You’re right, Dot. She 
showed me a dress her mother used 
to wear at one of their festivals. 


Donatp: Say, John, I’m_be- 
ginning to get the idea. These chil- 
dren can teach us what we want to 
know. We’re on the committee at 
school for the assembly program this 
next time. Let’s have Beppo, Tony, 
Carlotta and Pierina tell us all 
about their mother country. Per- 
haps they could tell it in verse to 
make it more interesting. 


JoHN: And wear their native 


costumes. Not bad, not bad! 


(DorotHy and JANE jump up 
and start for the door.) 


Donatp: Where are you girls 
going now in such a rush? Chasing 
another idea? 


Girts: Nothing slow about us, 
boys. We’re off to see our Italian 
friends. So long! 


DonaLp: Come on, John, we’ve 
got to see the rest of our committee. 
Let’s get started on this no longer 
crazy idea. 


Curtain. 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: 


Other Children for the general 
schoolroom background, the 
number to be determined by 
the size of the stage. 


JoHN (steps forward as scene 
opens): For our program this after- 
noon we have invited Italy to be 
with us. Let me introduce the four 
representatives. 


(PIERINA, Beppo, CARLOTTA and 
Tony enter, probably in native 
costume. They bow gracefully, as 
Joun returns to his seat. The four 
children then sing an appro- 
priate Italian song in the native 
language, if possible. During the 
song two children enter, one 
carrying an American flag, the 
other an Italian one. These flags 
should be placed on the stage 
during the rest of the program.) 
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PIERINA: 


I’ve come to tell you about our food, 

And what we have to drink, 

We Italians are in a rollicking mood 

And are healthy, don’t you think? 

We always use plenty of olive oil 

On everything we eat, 

Mostly, though, upon our bread, 

For we eat so little meat. 

We eat a lot of cheese; and fruit we 
think is fine— 

And grapes—that grow so plentiful 
on each and every vine. 

We always ask for more until it’ 
mostly gone. 

Now Beppo will come forward and 
tell you more I’m sure, 


(Motioning to Beppo) 


And how happy we are in Italy, 
whether rich or poor. 


Beppo: 


Yes, we are quite happy, because 
we’re busy, too. 

There are so many tasks for each 
one of us to do. 

Italians like to bargain and trade 
their wares each day, 

And prices are discussed all along 
the way. 

An ox-cart takes the men to the 
fields of wheat, 

It takes them to the vineyards to 
raise the grapes we eat. 

The women go to the river with a 
basket on each head, 

Their clothes are whitened nicely, 
washed near the river bed. 

They beat the clothes with stones, 

And rub them till they’re clean, 

Till they look as nice as any you 
have ever seen. 

Sometimes you see the women 
knitting and braiding straw, 

It’s really done quite perfectly, with 
seldom any flaw. 

And now, CARLOTTA, so pretty and 
fair, 
Will tell 
wear. 


you what we Italians 


Car.otTta (steps forward in an 
attractive costume): 


Our clothes are all like this, you see, 

And they are as comfortable as can 
be. 

We find it pays to take great care, 

And we wear a handkerchief over 
our hair. 

Our skin is brown but our hair is 
black, 

And in the city and town no sun- 
shine we lack. 

In Florence or Naples or Venice we 
say 

The sun shines hotly day after day. 

And now comes Tony to tell you the 
rest. 

Come on now, Tony, do your best. 
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Tony (comes to the front): 


No one has mentioned the festival 
days, 

And really there are many of them 
always. 

Buona, Pasqua, Beppo mio, means 
happy Easter, Beppo mine. 

A pleasant greeting that one line. 

That is the day we love so well, 

No matter where we happen to 
dwell. 


Then, too, my friends have failed to 
mention 

The gondolas of rare dimension. 

Gondolas are boats, you know, 

Run by gondoliers just so. 

The boat has a hook at one end, 

Then the gondolier makes his body 
bend, 

To row the boat along the way. 

And here is a picture I’ve brought 


today. (Shows picture) 
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And now, my friends, you’ve learned 
about us, 

Let’s all stand together without any 
fuss, 

And pledge allegiance to the Ameri- 
can banner, 

Italians, Americans, in 
manner. 


(Children stand, salute the flag 
and sing ‘‘America.’’) 


End. 


patriotic 


A Vegetable Circus 


is over, with its 
healthful fun and frolic, its gay 
painted circus wagons, its woods and 
meadows filled with yellow sun- 
shine, its neat patterned gardens and 
riotous beds of colored flowers. 

September has again called the 
laughing, sun-brown children of the 
great outdoors into the classroom, 
to share with each other the many 
worthwhile experiences of their vaca- 
tion days. Fresh in the minds of 
most of them will be remembrances 
of circus time, with its menagerie of 
trained animals on dress parade, its 
piping calliope music, its crowds of 
good-natured people, jostling each 
other under the Big Top. 

To work out a circus of their own 
may be the urge of many boys and 
girls, and a good health circus 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


worked out with the very vegetables 
that are conducive to health may 
prove an interesting activity. 

Plan 1—The children may cos- 
tume themselves to represent differ- 
ent vegetables and parade about the 
room, do acrobatic stunts, and work 
out their own form of entertain- 
ment. A neighboring will 
greatly enjoy an invitation to this 
sort of indoor circus and prove to be 
an appreciative audience. 

Plan 2—If children do not wish 
to take part themselves, comical 
little animals may be created out of 
such vegetables as potatoes (sweet 
and Irish), carrots and cucumbers. 
Cabbages make ideal fat folk, blush- 
ing red tomato ladies with ruffly let- 
tuce gowns march gayly past; 
squash-headed elephants trumpet 
loudly and lima bean monkeys swing 


nimbly from the vine trapeze. Mr. 
Beet, of course, will be the drum 
major and “‘beet’’ time, and who 
could better “‘cry’’ his wares than 
bold Mr. Onion himself. 

It will be fun to work out creations 
of your own to join in the parade 
across your sand table, or, if you 
prefer, you may work out a clever 
poster with the aid of your calcimine 
paints and a good bit of imagination. 

Some children, especially those in 
the lower grades, may choose to cut 
their vegetables from the colored 
pages of a seed catalogue and 
arrange them in bright array about 
the room. 

Suggestive figures for a drawn 
poster are given on this page. 
Similar ones may be drawn and 
colored with paint or crayon. 
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The Indian child has a soft copper-colored skin and black hair. His tan moccasins and apron are 
gay with colored beads. 
Color the fawn a soft light brown, the sky blue, grass green and the evergreen darker green. 
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An Indian Activity 


Pueblo Indians 
By INEZ M. HOWARD 


Tacoma Public Schools 


How Initiated 


W aes the new class came into 
my room in January there was a 
“Community Project” on the table. 
This new class was so interested in 
the schoolhouse and playground, 
the grocery store and oil station, the 
houses and the streets with the little 
play autos, that they at once wanted 
to make one just like it, only have it 
all their own. 

We had the book ‘‘Chiwee,”’ which 
we were going to read. Before start- 
ing the story we talked about the 
“Pueblo Indians” and together we 
enjoyed the pictures, ‘‘First Fam- 
ilies of the Southwest.”’ The children 
were intensely interested in how 
long, long ago these pueblo villages 
had been built, and how long the 
Pueblo Indians had lived in this 
Southwest country. We were having 
spirited conversation lessons about 
the homes, dress, food, play and 
work of these Indians, when almost 
the first thing someone suggested 
that we build a pueblo. 


How Conducted 


We used a forty-minute period, 
three times a week, working with 
the whole class: reading, looking at 
pictures, discussing, planning and 
building. ‘‘Chiwee’”’ was read aloud, 
and when we came to an interesting 
situation we stopped and ‘“‘acted”’ it. 
In this way the children fairly 
lived the story. From the ‘‘Keystone 
Set’? we had splendid stereopticon 
views and lantern slides, which gave 
all a very clear picture of a pueblo 
home. Pictures and magazines were 
brought from the homes and the 
library. They also brought any 
articles pertaining to the Southwest 
Indians, such as dolls, rugs, baskets, 
mats, beads, and pieces of pottery. 
The children brought both old and 
new books from home, and many 
borrowed splendid books from rela- 
tives and neighbors. (We had a 
committee to see that these were 
well taken care of.) Our library sent 
out a large number of interesting 
and well-illustrated books which we 
kept through the two months. 


Objectives 


To teach something of the Pueblo 
Indians. 


Mode of living. 
Clothing. 

Food. 

Weaving and pottery. 


Comparison of these Indians 
with Indians nearest our locality. 


1. The mesa was easily built 
from cardboard boxes covered with 
an old window shade painted in 
sandstone colors. Pueblos were built 
by the children out of small boxes 
and painted a grayish brown and 
placed on the mesa. Ladders were 
made from cigar boxes and covers 
(these cut or break very easily and 
the children can construct much 
from them). The whole scene was 
enlivened and brightened by the 
strings of ‘‘chile peppers’’ made from 
red crepe paper and hanging from 
little sticks projecting from the tops 
of the pueblos. Orchards and gardens 
were represented by little trees cut 
from construction paper and made 
to stand by use of a little paper 
standard. 

2. Clothing of the Indians was 
studied so that the children had a 
good idea of the cotton and wool 
and how it was prepared, dyed and 
woven. We had a small loom in our 
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arid several rugs. Each 
child, had a chance weave on these. 


The:- chikdter alt .Brought from 
‘home a soft white cloth about 9” x 12” 
to make an Indian blanket. Designs 
were made first on paper and sub- 
mitted to the teacher, then drawn 
on the cloth. These blankets were 
mostly striped in Indian colors; 
crayons were used. When one side 
was finished it was ironed with a 
warm iron and the design showed 
plainly on the other side. This side 
was then colored and ironed. (After 
these are ironed the colors will stay 
forever and not rub.) The children 
were very proud of their blankets. 

3. Each girl made and decorated 
a paper dress (from wrapping paper). 
The boys all made head bands from 
inch wide corrugated paper, with 
feathers stuck in around the top. 
These were all worn to the “Indian 
lunch.”’ 

4. With our plasticine we made 
bowls and pitchers to decorate our 
pueblo. From clay (of which we 
could have a much larger amount) 
we made bowls and jars to take home. 
These were painted with the calso- 
mine paints. From this clay we also 
made a large oven for the pueblo, 
and several figures of people and 
animals. 

5. The children in the room were 
all familiar with the Puget Sound 
Indians and the comparisons were 
very interesting. 


The Indian Lunch 


Our crowning joy for this activity 
was our “Indian lunch.’”’ We had 
planned for and anticipated this 
from the beginning. One girl’s father 


The Pueblo Indians, and their homes 
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lightening sun 


thunder bird 


Pueblo felling rain 


aN 


clouds 


These Indian signs were put on the board and the children used them in 
their stories and drawings 


happened to be a “chef” in one of 
our large hotels. He made and sent 
to the school at 11:30, on this special 
day, an immense ‘“‘veal stew” (with 
many vegetables but not highly 
seasoned). Two mothers sent pans 
of corn bread and the children saved 
their money to buy dried apricots 
and milk. The room was decorated 
with everything we had made and 
everything that we had brought 
pertaining to this study. All else was 
put away for the day and we looked 
as “Indiany” as possible—the girls 
all wearing their paper dresses and 
the boys their gay head bands. 
The children sat on the floor on 
blankets; the stew was served in 
deep bowls and eaten with spoons; 
each child had a small plate for his 
buttered corn bread; the dried apri- 
cots were in small paper cups; and 
there was a half-pint bottle of milk 
for each child. The children entered 
into the spirit of the whole thing 
beautifully and all had a grand time. 
Each one had a definite thing to do. 
Some planned the arrangement of 
the room; others brought up all the 
dishes from the lunch room; while 
still others helped with the serving; 
some cleaned up the room and 
washed and put away the dishes. It 
was well worth the time and thought 
spent on it. 


Study Matter Content 
Used in the Activity 
Reading: 
Reference material: books and 
magazines provided by the teacher. 
Each child was asked to find an 
Indian story from our library readers 
and to read it to the class. When the 


story was very long it was read by 
several. 


Language: 

Telling parts of the story that we 
had read to those absent when they 
returned. 

Telling things we had learned 
while pupils were away. 

Writing stories about Chiwee. 

Writing a story about our lunch- 
eon. 

Writing letters to thank those who 
had helped us. 


Arithmetic: 


Taking the milk order. Collecting 
the money for same, and making 
the change. (This was for our 
Indian lunch.) 

Giving an account of the same to 
the class. 

Measuring the distance by hun- 
dred miles on the map, from where 
we live to the Pueblo country. 
Geography: 

Locating our city on a United 
States map. 

Locating the Pueblo country and 
haw to reach there from Tacoma. 

Naming the states we would need 
to cross. 

History: 
How the Indians lived long ago. 


How they must live on reserva- 
tions now. 


Music: 


Four Indian songs were taught by 
the music supervisor. 

Most of the boys made tom-toms 
and learned to beat time with them 
while selections were being played. 

All learned an Indian dance. 


Art: 


Making and decorating the clay 
bowls and jars. 

Making the Indian blanket. 

Illustrating our stories of the 
desert and the stories of Chiwee’s 
experiences. 


Vocabulary: 


All new words such as mesa, 
pueblo, corral kiva, arroyo pinyon, 
canyon, mesquite and others were 
placed on the board. These were 
quickly added to the children’s 
reading and oral vocabulary. 

Children’s Bibliography 

1. ‘‘Book of the National Parks,”’ 
Santa Fe Railroad 

2. “‘Colorful Southwest,”’ 
Fe Railroad 

3. “Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


Santa 


pedia,”’ Vol. I 
4. “Deric of Mesa Verde,” Nas- 
baum 


5. “First Families of the South- 
west,’’ Santa Fe Railroad 
6. ‘‘Hopi the Cliff Dweller,’’ Jewett 
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7. ‘Indian Lore,’’ Salmon 
8. ‘Indian Primer,’’ Fox 
9. “Indians in Winter Camp,” 
Deming 
10. ‘Indian Weavers,”’ Brandies 
11. “Little Journeys through the 
Southwest,’’ Koch 
12. “Lolomi the Cliff Dweller,” 
Bayliss 
13. ‘Pueblo Girl,’? Cannon 
14. ‘Route of the Rio Grande,”’ 
Santa Fe Railroad 
15. “Stories of Indian Children,” 
Husted 
16. ‘‘Wewa,’’ Campbell 


From the following Readers the 
children chose their stories to read 
to the class: 


Talks about Our Country 
Good Reading I 

Circus Fun 

Horton Carey, Book II 
Learn to Study Readers, III 
Smedley & Olsen, II 
Rainbow Readers 

Hiawatha Primer 

At Home, I 


Bibliography 
PROFESSIONAL Books 


1. “Curriculum Making 
Elementary School,”’ 
School Staff 

2. ‘‘Creative 
Mearns 

3. “Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades,’’ Storm 

4. “*‘Teacher’s Guide to the Activ- 
ity Program,”’ Lane 

5. ‘‘Possible Next Step in Activity 
Program,”’ Lane (Childhood Ed- 
ucation, January, 1932) 

6. ‘‘Teacher’s Guide to Child De- 
velopment,” California State 
Department of Education 

7. “The Primary School,’’ Annie 
Moore 


in the 
Lincoln 


Youth,” Hugh 


Books FOR INFORMATION 
AND ATMOSPHERE 


1. ‘‘American Indian,’’ Garland 


2. ‘*‘Desert Drums,”’ Crane 
3. “Indians of the Painted Desert 
Region,’ James 
4. “Indians of the Terraced 
Houses,’’ Saunders 
5. “Indian Lore,’’ Salmon 
6. ‘‘Indians’ Book,”’ Burlin 
7. “Indian Basketry,’’ James 
8. ‘In Field and Pasture,’’ Dutton 
9. American Indian,’ Wis- 
sler 
10. ‘“‘The Eagle’s Nest’’ 


MAGAZINES 
1. Design, January, 1932 
2. National Geographic, July, 1923 
3. National Geographic, Septem- 
ber, 1925 
4. School Arts (Pueblo Pottery), 
December, 1928 
5. School Arts, December, 1930 
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INDIAN PORTRAITS AND POTTERY 


Materials Needed for an \ndian 
Picture: % sheet black poster 
paper (6X9") for frame, haiv,etc. 
4sneet colored poster paper 
(44X6') for blanket or vases. 
Scraps of bright colored poster 
paper for Indian designs and 
brown paper for face. 

9X12" construction paper for 
background. 

Scissors, paste and crayons. 


3,” fold back 
base to > 


Cut design. 


Choose colors tor 
Dilankets and for 
pottery which 
contrast in \ight 
and dark ,as well 

as harmonize in 
color with back- 
Grounds and applied 
designs. 


Cut or paste designs 
for Headband. 


Fold 


Red- Brown 


Lenoth of blanket 
depends on height 
of head-dress. 


—> 

OOOO 
Design Cut-Outs 

| x 


RAW 


Features 
may be drawn 
or pasted on. 
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Sara Rehtus 


Pasting Directions: First 
\ocate the margins of the 
frame On the background. 
if base of frame is cut tn 
open-work design, paste 
blanket to back of frame 
to show through design. 
Then paste frame and blanket 
to background, adding ‘face, 
hair.and designs last. For 
=—" picture , paste frame 
irst. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Activities Program in Grade I 


By JEANORA DON WEINGARTEN, M.A. 


Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wi: the application of the 
activities program, the school day 
is not apportioned into short periods. 
We do not have the same thing at 
the same time every day. If a visitor 
would say to me, “I am going to 
visit your room at 10:30 next Tues- 
day. What will I see?’’ I could not 
answer the question. As long as 
there is learning, activity and growth 
every day, it constitutes an accept- 
able day’s work. 

In the fall I do not teach reading 
as reading. The children carry on 
with their activities the same as in 
kindergarten, make their own stories, 
plan their work. They learn to write 
their names so that they can label 
their own work, etc. Plans are 
recorded on the blackboard; if they 
are permanent or something to be 
referred to from time to time, they 
are printed on charts. 

I will give several typical days’ 
work in an activities program. Before 
a teacher starts working with a 
group, she should have certain 
definite ideas as to what she wants 
to accomplish. She therefore require 
a good philosophy of education, 
principles of education and a tenta- 
tive program to refer to occasionally. 

When an adult tries something 
he has never done before, he inevit- 
ably meets with problems. To solve 
these problems, he calls upon the 
facts gained through previous experi- 
ence and study, and looks about for 
other facts from any field of knowl- 
edge which serves the need. In the 
same way, when children set out 
upon an activity which involves 
the solution of problems, they imme- 
diately need information which they 
do not have. The teacher, analyzing 
their problems, provides materials 
and guidance which helps them 
gain a background in various sub- 
jects related to the problems. As an 
activity is carried through, a working 
relationship of varied subject matter 
thus becomes more and more con- 
sciously organized in each child’s 
mind. Connections have been made 
of facts to experience, and to other 
facts which the child will meet in 
new experiences. New meanings 
have been built up. 

Building a playhouse—-several fac- 
tors contributing to the initial stim- 
ulation of interest in houses, from 
which the activity grew, among the 
most significant of which were: 


1. A house is being built. 

2. Pictures of houses in the class- 
room. 

3. A cardboard doll 
brought in. 


house was 


Typical Day in October:”’ 


8:30 A.M.—Radio music and an- 
nouncements. 


9:00 A.M.—-Day’s work begins. 


Mary Lou brought her doll house 
to school and the children wanted 
to see it. Mary Lou showed it to 
the children and explained that the 
roof came off so as to make it easier 
to play inside the house. We talked 
about the arrangement of the rooms, 
and finally one of the children 
brought her small doll’s oven and 
put it in the kitchen of the house. 

I then asked the children if they 
would like to go across the street 
to see the house that was being 
built. They were all anxious to go. 
I suggested that we make some rules 
before we went over there. I wrote 
them on the blackboard. 


1. Be careful when crossing the 
street—-look up the street and 
down the street before you go 
across. 

2. Do not bother the men at work. 

3. Do not get in their way. 


Then we visited the house. We 
watched the men at work, listened 
to the tools and had a very enjoy- 
able time. 

We returned at about 10:30. 
After a short rest, we wrote a little 
story about our visit. 


‘“‘We watched the men at work.” 

“They are building a house.”’ 

“Some of the men were sawing.” 

saws went zzzz.”’ 

‘‘Some were hammering.”’ 

“The hammers went bang, bang, 
bang, bang.”’ 

“‘Some were walking.” 

“‘Some men were talking.” 

‘‘We had a good time.” 


During the discussion Frank said, 
“Can’t we make a playhouse? I 
could bring some big boxes because 
my daddy is in the refrigerator 
business and he has lots of refriger- 
ator boxes.’”’ There was great en- 
thusiasm and many promises of 
boxes, paint, etc. 

After reading our story over once, 
we sang some songs: ‘‘The House- 
keeping Song,” “I Like to Sweep 


with My Little Broom,” and a few 
bird calls, and ‘“‘The Jack o’Lantern 
Song.”’ 
11:15-11:30 A.M.—Story: ‘‘Snipp 
Snapp Snurr and the Red Shoes.” 
11:30 A.M.— Dismissal. 


1:15 P.M.—Children had free 
time. They drew pictures of what 
they had seen in the morning. One 
child brought a picture of a house 
that was under construction. We 
mounted it on a piece of colored 
paper (later a book of houses was 
made, everybody contributing to- 
ward this book). Frank informed us 
that his daddy would send over two 
big refrigerator boxes the following 
day. At 1:50 they cleaned the room 
and brought their work up to the 
front of the room for evaluation. 
They discussed the size of the pic- 
tures, the techniques, gave sugges- 
tions and criticisms of each other’s 
work. We then read our story from 
the blackboard once more. 


2:10-2:30 P.M.— Recess. 


2:30-3 P.M.—Games and rhythms 
in the gymnasium. 

3-3:15 P.M.—Story in our room: 
“The Story of Ping.”’ 


3:15 P.M.—Dismissal. 


As the activity progressed, many 
questions had to be answered. All 
these questions were mounted on a 
chart and as they were answered 
the answers were put on another 
chart right next to it. The following 
were some of the questions: 


1. What kind of a house shall we 

make? 

How many rooms shall we have? 

How many windows? 

What color shall we paint the 

outside of the house? 

5. What color shall we paint the 
rooms? 

6. Where shall we get the furniture 

for our house? 

Who will make the furniture? 

Who will make the rugs? 


As the questions were answered 
they were printed on a chart. The 
following are the answers to the 
above questions: 


1. We shall make a frame house. 

2. There will be four rooms and one 
bathroom. 

3. There will be three windows in 
the kitchen, three windows in the 
living-room, two windows in one 
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bedroom, three windows in the 

other bedroom and one window 

in the bathroom. 

It will be a white house. 

The’ kitchen—green.  Living- 

room—green. Bedrooms—peach. 

Bathroom—white. 

6. We will make the furniture. 

7. Suzanne, Helen and Donald will 
make the rugs. 


Some of these questions were 
answered by taking trips to see 
houses. The very first question was 
answered this way. The following is 
the program of the day we answered 
the questions: 

8:30 A.M.—The children start 
entering the classroom. 


8:45 A.M.—Day’s Work. John 
brought some interesting pictures of 
different kinds of houses. He showed 
them to the class. A discussion fol- 
lowed as to what kind of a house we 
ought to have. There were many 
suggestions, and every type of house 
was suggested. Several children did 
not know what a stucco house looked 
like, and others did not know the 
term ‘“frame.’’ Francis suggested 
that we take a walk to see if we 
could find the different kinds of 
houses as that might help us to 
decide. We then reviewed the 
rules of crossing the street, listening 
to the teacher, etc. We then took 
our walk. 

We did not have to go far to find 
all the different types of houses. 
Across the street from school was a 
brick house. Next door to the brick 
house was the new house which was 
under construction. That was a 
stone house. A short distance down the 
street was a frame house, and a stucco 
house was just around the corner. 
We divided the class into quarters. 
The first quarter counted the num- 
ber of frame houses in the square 
block. The second group counted 
the number of brick houses, the 
third group the number of stone 
and the fourth group the number of 
stucco houses. When we returned to 
the front of our school, we decided 
it would be a good idea to speak to 
the contractor of the house across 
the street and he might be able to 
help us plan our house. He was very 
pleasant, and told the boys and girls 
that he thought a frame house would 
be the best type of house to build 
since we had boxes to make it of. 
The children thought he was right, 
so that was their final plan. 

When we returned to our class- 
room, I wrote the following on the 
blackboard: 


Frame Stone 
Brick Stucco 
and after each I wrote the number of 


houses they had counted for the 
square block. There were ten frame 


houses, five brick, two stone and 
six stucco, so, much to the delight 
of everyone, the frame houses won. 

After a short rest, the music 
teacher came in and we had singing. 


11 A.M.—We went to the library 
and looked at books. Billy found a 
“Better Housing’ magazine and 
brought it downstairs as his contri- 
bution toward making the house. 

11:30 A.M.—Dismissal. 


1:20 P.M.—With Frank as the 
leader of the House Committee, 
the committee got together to work 
on the house. Some of the boys and 
girls worked at the tables with clay, 
others painted and crayoned, and 
still others, who were interested in 
books, sat at the library table with 
some pre-primers and I helped them 
read. 

2 P.M.—The work was cleaned 
up. Then the House Committee 
brought their plans before the group. 
They decided to put the two boxes 
on top of each other and thus have 
two floors. They would use the loose 
doors of the boxes for partitions, 
and Frank said he could bring two 
more from his father’s place for the 
roof. They asked the group if this 
would be all right. After a few ques- 
tions as to how they could get the 
big box on top of the other one, one 
of the boys on the committee said 
he would ask the janitor to help. 
Jane wanted to know it she could 
help the following day. It was then 
time for recess. 

2:30-3 P.M.—-Plans for the follow- 
ing day were written on the black- 
board. 


1. Finish the work. 

2. Work on the playhouse. 
3. Read. 

4. Sing. 

5. Stories. 

6. 


Write stories for pictures. 
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3-3:15 P.M. 
Lost.’’ 


3:15 P.M.—Dismissal. 


Story: ‘“‘Angus 


The following month, November, 
we decided to have a candy and 
pop corn sale so that we could give 
a Thanksgiving dinner to a family 
less fortunate than ourselves. After 
our sale, we had ten dollars and sixty- 
seven cents with which to buy food. 

One morning, after the radio 
broadcast, we planned what we 
should get for this family withthree 
children. The following are the plans 
written on the blackboard, as dic- 
tated by the children: 


1 —Turkey. 

2-1 bag of oranges. 
3-3 bunches of carrots. 
4 —Peas. 

5 —Cabbage. 

6 —Potatoes. 

7-3 quarts of milk. 

8 —1 pound of butter. 
9 —1 dozen eggs. 

10 —Jell-o. 
11-—-Canned vegetables. 
12 —Flour. 
13-—Sugar. 
14-—Bread. 


After our plans were made, and 
all written on a piece of paper, we 
all went to the A. & P. to buy the 
things. The clerk gave every child 
something to bring back. This gave 
them a feeling of really accomplish- 
ing something and it made them all 
feel that they were doing something 
good. 

When we returned, we put all the 
canned goods in one box, the milk, 
butter and eggs in another, flour, 
sugar, bread in another box and the 
fresh vegetables in still another. 
This was a morning’s work. 

In the afternoon, some of the 
mothers came and took the boxes 


Children in Mrs. Weingarten’s room selling candy to other children in the school. 
With the proceeds of this sale the children bought a Thanksgiving basket. 
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to the family. All the things that 
were brought were bought with the 
money earned from our candy sale. 


1:30 P.M.—The class divided into 
groups. One group read with me, 
while the other group made pictures 
for a Thanksgiving book that we 
later sent to our art supervisor. 


1:50 P.M.—The other group read 
with me, while the first group worked 
on their pictures for the book. 

2:10 P.M.—Recess. 


2:30 P.M.—We assembled the 
book and I wrote the stories for the 
children as they dictated them to me. 


3 P.M.—Several children had 
work with which they needed help, 
sO suggestions were given by the 
other children. 


3:15 P.M.—Dismissal. 


Before going to another activity, 
I had better evaluate what I think 
the children learned from their 
activities so far. 


A. Habits. 


1. They learned to plan before 
and while working with mate- 
rials. 

2. Applying suggestions offered 
by others. 

3. Put material and tools away 
when through working with 
them. 

4. Trying to find out the best 
way of doing things. 

5. Learn to take the proper care 
of materials and tools. 


B. Skills. 


1. Reading and following direc- 
tions. 

2. Measuring (windows, parti- 
tions, cooking for sale, etc.). 

3. Learn to know their numbers 
(use of the yardstick, etc.). 

4. Learn to handle tools correctly. 

5. Learn to express themselves 
clearly. 


C. Attitudes. 


1. Respect for the rights of others. 

2. Respecting the abilities of dif- 
ferent members of the group. 

3. A feeling of responsibility for 
a definite part in group activ- 
ity. 

4. A desire for everyone to work 
in harmony. 


Just before Easter, Harriet came 
to school very much excited. She 
asked if she might tell the children 
something very important. I con- 
sented. After the radio program, 
she said, “I have a surprise that I 
am going to bring to school tomor- 
row. But before I bring it we must 
make a cage for it.’’ All the chil- 
dren clapped their hands and cried 
out, “A bunny! A bunny!” Harriet 
said it was, and she hoped that they 
all would take good care of it and 
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The children are returning from the store with the provisions they 
bought for the Thanksgiving basket 


help bring food to school and feed 
it. However, first we needed a cage. 
Nelson went down to the basement 
to find the janitor. Frank, the jani- 
tor, came up with Nelson and, when 
we told him our story, he said he 
had an old cage downstairs that 
needed a door, but that he was very 
busy and would not be able to do 
it for us. Jerry and Frank said that 
they would like to fix it, and, since 
they were quite capable, I said they 
might try. Then Harriet said that 
if the boys fixed the cage in the 
morning, she would bring her rabbit 
that afternoon. Some of the chil- 
dren asked what the rabbit ate, and 
Harriet told them greens, carrots, 
oats and milk. The rabbit was not 
to have any water. Several children 
wanted to write down the instruc- 
tions and take them home, so I 
wrote a story on the blackboard 
dictated by the children. The fol- 
lowing is the story: 


Harriet has a rabbit. 

The rabbit’s name is Peter. 

Harriet will bring Peter to school. 

Peter will stay here. 

We will feed Peter. 

Peter likes carrots, greens, oats and 
milk. 


The boys and girls went back to 
their tables to write the story to take 
home to their mothers so that their 
mothers would give them the food. 

Jerry and Frank worked on the 
cage. 

We now had three reading groups. 
One group came up to read to me 
while the others worked at the tables. 
When they finished their work, they 
either read library books, played 
in the playhouse, painted, worked 
puzzles or finished some work that 
was left over from the day before. 

This continued until ten o’clock. 
All those who had finished their 


stories brought their writing up to 
me, and I tried to criticize their 
work with them. Sometimes they 
themselves would evaluate their 
own work. The boys who had worked 
on the cage felt that they had made 
a good door and asked us to look at 
it. The door was a good one, but 
it would not stay closed. One of 
the girls suggested getting a piece 
of wire and fastening the door with 
it. I had some wire in my desk, 
so the boys tried the suggestion. 
It worked. Harriet said she would 
bring the bunny to school in the 
afternoon. 


10:15-10:30 A.M.—Recess. 
10:30-10:45 A.M.—Rest. 


10:45 A.M.—I asked the children 
which of them thought they could 
bring food for the rabbit that after- 
noon. Almost everybody volunteered, 
so Harriet chose two boys and two 
girls to bring lettuce, celery and grass 
that afternoon and she said she 
would bring the oats and the bunny. 
There was milk in the milk room, 
left over from the milk ordered by 
the school. 


11-11:20 A.M.—Story: ‘“‘The Story 
of Peter Rabbit.” 


11:20 A.M.—Dismissal. 


1:20 P.M.—We all sat around 
Peter, who was busy eating in his 
cage. He seemed a little frightened 
at first with so many children, and 
Harriet suggested that we be espe- 
cially quiet so that he wouldn’t be 
frightened. She explained that he 
was not used to so many people 
around him. We watched the way 
he ate, how he hopped and how his 
little nose twitched. Much to our 
delight, he washed himself after he 
was through eating. Since nobody 
wanted to get up and do anything 
else, we sat and watched Peter for 
fifty minutes. In that time, we 
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learned many things about rabbits, 
such as the following: 


1. They can eat a great amount of 
food. 

2. They like cabbage, carrots, let- 
tuce, grass, celery — anything 
stalky and green, and they eat 
oats and drink milk. 


3. They are very clean. They wash 
themselves just the same as 
kittens. 


4. The rabbit’s nose keeps twitching. 


While we sat watching the rabbit, 
we decided who should take care of 
him and his cage. Everybody was to 


help and be kind to the bunny. But 
we thought that two people should 
be responsible for keeping the cage 
clean every day, and four people 
should be responsible for the feeding 
of Peter. Every day we chose six 
people who were directly responsible 
for the rabbit—four for the food and 
two for the cage. 


At 2:30 P.M. it was recess time 
and very few children cared much 
about leaving the rabbit, but we all 
went outside. 

2:30-2:45 P.M.—Rest. 


2:45-3 P.M.—Sang songs: ‘See 
the Bunny,” “‘Robin Redbreast;’’ 
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bird calls—Whip-Poor-Will. 


3-3:15 P.M.—Story. Katherine 
asked to read part of “‘Johnny and 
Jenny Rabbit”’ to the children. 

3:15 P.M.—Dismissal. 


Intelligent planning always insures 
an acceptable day’s work, through 
learning. When the children learn to 
think for themselves, are self-reliant, 
able to cooperate, respect the rights 
and abilities of others, they are pre- 
paring themselves for the future. If 
the children work toward these things 


every day, they are acceptable 
days. 


Tactfulness and Rural Teaching 


H AVE you, as a teacher, enjoyed 
your work of the past year? Has it 
been a pleasant experience or a nerve- 
racking struggle? As the enjoyment 
of our work is largely dependent 
upon the success we achieve, let’s 
set aside tomorrow’s lesson plans and 
do a little retrospection of our past 
year’s work. Perhaps you are one 
who, for various reasons, approaches 
the coming term with anxiety. But I 
wonder why? Oh, I know. It’s the par- 
ents or the pupils or the school board. 
Yet, could it be that the teacher was 
at fault? 

Even though the teacher’s actual 
classroom technique may be excel- 
lent she still fails to create the de- 
sired favorable impression in the 
neighborhood. Consequently, the 
teaching term becomes more or less 
a September-June nightmare, while 
she awakes to find herself confronted 
with the task of looking for another 
job. Yes, any teacher might unwit- 
tingly commit any one of the fol- 
lowing ‘“‘rural errors,’ and they 
might easily prove a deciding factor 
in that teacher’s success or failure. 

The first impression created by a 
teacher is often a deciding one. A 
surprising number of persons form 
their opinions of a new acquaint- 
ance upon sight. Thus, it is very 
essential that the new teacher re- 
main very much noncommittal until 
she has sounded out the “status 
quo”’ in the neighborhood. One of 
the best ways of doing ‘his is to 
visit each and every one of the 
parents in their homes. Parent- 
teacher meetings constitute a more 
simple method of meeting all of 
them, but let’s not use this as a 
means of initial contact. Such a 
meeting might lead an _ inexperi- 
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enced teacher to believe that the 
entire neighborhood was just a 
rippling brook of co-operative en- 
deavor. She would not be able to 
see the rocks on the bottom which 
were producing the negligible dis- 
turbances on the surface. But, by 
contacting the parents in their 
homes, the teacher can learn a great 
deal more of the inner workings of 
the community and can adapt her- 
self accordingly. I do not mean that 
she should become a cesspool for 
neighborhood gossip, but simply 
that she should be as well ac- 
quainted as she can with the atti- 
tudes of those with whom she deals. 
By so doing she will be able to carry 
on a more tactful conversation. 

A teacher will find that many 
parents have already arrived at 
very definite conclusions regarding 
such matters as religion, politics, 
temperance, social behavior, etc., 
and she should not try to change 
them. A teacher who feels herself 
intellectually superior to those with 
whom she deals may find herself in 
for an awakening. Residents of rural 
areas tend to be somewhat con- 
servative, but they are definitely 
neither dumb nor hicks. Many 
teachers from urban areas alienate 
themselves almost instantly by en- 
tering arural school with this attitude. 

Unfortunately, some rural dis- 
tricts still expect a school-teacher 
to be a sort of animated calculating 
machine and, if such is the case, a 
teacher should do her best to live up 
to their expectations. Embarrassing 
wrong answers can be avoided in 
classroom work by watching assign- 
ments more carefully. It goes with- 
out saying that a teacher should 
refrain from assigning problems 


which she cannot work herself. 
Never be guilty of saying, ‘‘Tomor- 
row, we'll take the rest of this page.”’ 
Go over the problems with the 
pupils beforehand. For your sake as 
well as for the pupils’. 

However, if Johnny comes to 
school and places a slip of paper on 
your desk saying, ‘“‘My Dad wants 
to know if you can work this,’’ it 
may be a somewhat different propo- 
sition. In an instance of this sort 
Johnny, as well as his Dad, probably 
already knows the correct answer. 
So, if after reading the problem the 
teacher is fairly sure of a correct 
solution, then she could well afford 
to work the problem with all the 
older pupils participating. If a solu- 
tion can be arrived at in less time 
than it took Johnny’s father, then 
the teacher’s prestige will be greatly 
increased. Provided the problem is 
a “‘sticker’’ and the teacher is not 
certain of the correct answer, she 
might wisely be ‘‘too busy”’ to solve 
it right away. This will allow time 
to have the problem correctly solved 
for the next day. It is much wiser to 
leave a suspicion of ignorance rather 
than the absolute proof. 

Yet, regardless of every precau- 
tion which a teacher might make she 
is always in danger of opening the 
door to greet an irate parent. If such 
should be your lot, remember: don’t 
argue. Listen attentively until all 
your shortcomings have been 
brought to light. Then, pleasantly 
ask the parent what he would have 
done under the circumstances. In 
all probability he will have nothing 
constructive to offer and will soon 
leave. Thus, the teacher will have 
traversed another mile on the path- 
way of success 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Through the Year with > 
Ann Harvey, Teacher 


A Diary of Primary Activities and Experiences 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


SEPTEMBER: Living the First Days Together 


SEPTEMBER 4—The Day before 
the First Day 


oo Harvey, back from the 
summer holidays which had been 
brimful of relaxation, travel, new 
friends, and engrossing but different 
work, felt refreshed and eager at the 
starting point of a new adventure 
another school year which stretched 
ahead of her with its uncertainty 
and challenge. 

Realizing the importance of defi- 
nite plans and preparation for the 
first days, she spent hours before 
school opened becoming familiar 
with the situation in which she was 
to teach. She found out about the 
school routine, the toilet facilities, 
and the location of the various 
rooms. She checked the supplies on 
hand and their location by cleaning 
and arranging the cupboards, which 
work she found helped her feel ‘‘at 
home” in the new room. All the 
materials which the children may 
get for themselves and put away, 
such as paste, scissors and crayons 
were put on the low shelves. 

Ann Harvey considered several 
things in choosing the materials to 
have around the room those first 
days. They should, for the most 
part, lend themselves to easy manipu- 
lation. The teacher does not have 
time to sit down with a few children 
and show them how to use any 
one material. It is for this reason 
that paints which need a good deal 
of care, tools which may be danger- 
ous if used improperly, and real clay 
which is messy if not handled in the 
right way, are not given to the chil- 
dren until the teacher has time to 
teach the proper use of them. And 
materials such as band instruments 
which may over-stimulate and excite 
the children are kept on the top 
shelf of the cupboard these begin- 
ning days. 

Colorful picture books were 
stacked on the shelves about the 
room and a few lay invitingly on 
the long window seat which was 
made cheery with gay cushions. 
On a low table were crayons and 


large sheets of paper. Low shelves 
stocked with an orderly supply of 
blocks extended along one side of 
the room under the wide windows 
which gave a view of wooded hill- 
sides. In one corner were a doll bed, 
a toy cupboard with small dishes 
in it, a toy table and chairs with 
dolls seated at the table. Here, too, 
were balls and a few other toys: a 
train, an airplane and some little 
wagons. 

A plant or two and a few pictures 
of children’s activities were added 
and in Ann Harvey’s schoolroom 
the stage was set for the first day of 
school. 


SEPTEMBER 5—The First Day of 
School 


As Ann Harvey, in her prettiest 
school dress, welcomed each child 
and tried to make him feel that he 
was an important figure in the day’s 
proceedings, she thought to herself 
that the first day of school is really 
the most important in laying a firm 
foundation for the days that are to 
follow. She fervently hoped that 
she might help these children to 
realize that school is a growing, 
colorful place where every day will 
continue to grow more interesting. 

When each child had been shown 
where to put his wraps he was intro- 
duced to one of the many possibili- 
ties of the room. Most of the children 
were able to take care of themselves 
after they had found a center of 
interest. Roberta was not willing 
to have her mother go, but was 
satisfied to play around the room if 
her mother would stay. Richard, 
with the round baby face and great 
expressive eyes, rushed over to the 
blocks and began building. Several 
more timid children followed and 
happily helped him, changing ideas 
about what they were building many 
times. Pat seemed to want to be left 
alone to sit and watch and he was 
allowed to do so unmolested. Ken- 
neth, who had been coloring for some 
time, brought his paper to Miss 
Harvey saying, “This paper didn’t 
work. Will you give me another 


one?’’ Lonnie just sat and held a toy 
airplane in his hand. Six or eight 
children busily played with.the dolls 
and doll furniture, putting the dolls 
to bed and having tea parties. 

The teacher struck a chord on the 
piano and asked the children to come 
to the front of the room where she 
told them a short story. Then they 
were taken to the toilet where she 
gave them definite instruction in the 
proper use of the toilet, the need for 
washing after, and the right way to 
drink from the fountain. 

Back in their room the children 
all sat down to eat crackers and visit. 
Out of this visiting grew the con- 
versation period. Dean said, ‘‘We’ve 
got a baby at home” and many 
others eagerly told about their 
babies and homes. Miss Harvey 
planned to use the child’s interest in 
his home and his feeling of security 
concerning it to build a new security 
in a new place—his school. 


SEPTEMBER 8 


Because of the intense heat there 
was only a half day of school and 
almost all of that was spent out of 
doors enjoying stories, quiet games, 
and lying on the grass just resting 
and talking. Ann Harvey encouraged 
much spontaneous expression realiz- 
ing that it is the most natural and 
desirable. Some of the children’s 
comments: 


“It’s fun to lie in the leaves.’’ 
Donna Jean 


“TI like to see the leaves fall. 
They’re like kites or airplanes.” 
Kenneth 


Clarence (watching the leaves as 
they were blown along on the play- 
ground): ‘“‘Come on—come 
(To the others, explaining): ‘It’s 
just like a baseball game.”’ 


“Let’s count the bird houses in 
all these trees.’’—-Harold 


“Oh, look how those clouds are 
moving! They look like street cars.” 
Jimmy 
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SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Suddenly high in a tree Corliss 
spied a woodpecker at work. All the 
children watched him working away, 
hammering and pounding, once in a 
while stopping to throw some chips 
below. Many questions followed 
and Ann Harvey was glad for this 
experience which inspired the chil- 
dren to want to know more about 
the woodpecker and his habits. 
She read the poem, “The Wood- 
pecker,” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, which was followed by 
exclamations of “‘Read it again! 
Read it again!’ even after the 
second and third readings. 

What a privilege to be in a 
school where there is time to enjoy 
the beauties of poetry and nature 
and to consider any worthwhile 
questions which arise! 


SEPTEMBER 12 


A rainy day! The children wanted 
to watch the rain so they all stood 
in the big doors and said, 


“The rain is raining all around 
It falls on field and tree.’’ 
-~Robert Louis Stevenson 


Then they made rain pictures with 
their crayons and enjoyed the rainy 
day story, ‘‘Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers,”’ 
by Miriam Clark Potter—an almost 
perfect story for little children. 


SEPTEMBER 15 


Many of Ann Harvey’s pupils 
came from homes of limited advan- 
tages, which probably accounted for 
much inaccuracy in enunciation and 
pronunciation. To correct this the 
following suggestions proved helpful: 


The children played games re- 
quiring different kinds of voices, as 
the great, gruff voice of the bear, 
the tiny, light voice of a fairy, etc. 


They repeated rhymes and finger 
plays, as: 


Here’s a ball, 

And here’s a ball, 

And a great big ball I see. 
Shall we count them? 

Are you ready? 
One—two—three. 


These are Grandma’s glasses, 

And this is Grandma’s cap, 

And this is how she folds her hands 
And rests them in her lap. 


Five little squirrels sitting in a tree, 
This one said, ““What do I see?” 
This one said, “A man with a gun!” 
This one said, “‘Let’s run, let’s run!” 
This one said, “‘Let’s hide in the 
shade,”’ 

This one said, ‘Oh, I’m not afraid!” 
But bang! away they all ran. 


SEPTEMBER 18 


Each morning there was a time 
when experiences were ‘shared in 
discussion and oral composition. 
Kenneth told about “Our Trip to 
the Black Hills’; Clarence, ‘‘My 
Two New Puppies’; Marilyn, ‘‘“My 
Baby Brother’’; Lucretia, ‘“The Goat 
I Got Last Night.’’ Many things 
were brought to school, shown and 
discussed. For example, Jimmy 
brought his airplane to school and 
told how his brother helped him 
make it. At these times the children 
asked questions, shared informa- 
tion, and solved problems, which 
increased the number of meaning- 
ful concepts. 


SEPTEMBER 22 


A walk along a country road. The 
children especially enjoyed crossing 
a narrow bridge and following a 
path through a field, picking yellow 
wild flowers as they went. They said, 


goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown.” 


Miss Harvey stressed leaving some 
flowers in the field for seed. (Later 
they found a picture in a library 
book of children picking flowers and 
said, ‘‘Here we are picking flowers 
out in the country!’’) They counted 
yellow butterflies and Miss Harvey 
tried to help them see how the color 
YELLOw adds to the beauty of 
everything in the fall; yellow but- 
terflies, yellow goldenrod, the yel- 
low of the black-eyed Susans and 
sunflowers. 

Beverly found an old robin’s nest 
and together they named the mate- 
rials used: mud, grass, feathers, and 
string. They watched a_ brown 
thrasher and listened to its call: a 
clear, whistled ‘‘wheuu.”’ 

Ann Harvey’s children were learn- 
ing by seeing, hearing and feeling. 


SEPTEMBER 26 


A short walk to the walnut trees 
south of school to name for the 
student teacher the seeds and trees 
on the way. When the children saw 
a squirrel they immediately began 
saying: 


Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 
To the tree-top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 

Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


And he did scamper to the ground, 
across the street and to the tree near 
which they were, so that they got a 
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good view of him. Someone said, 
‘Look at his tail,’’ and they said, 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 

Broad as a sail! 


They watched the squirrel eating a 
walnut and as it dropped pieces of 
the shell to the ground where they 
were they said, 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappy, cracky, 
Out it fell. 
—Anonymous 


It was gratifying to Miss Harvey to 
observe the close association be- 
tween what the children learned 
from books, poems, and songs in 
the schoolroom with what they later 
saw on their excursions. She realized 
the great value of this in future 
reading. 


SEPTEMBER 30 


Other trips which Ann Harvey 
enjoyed with her children during 
September were: 


Around the School Building 


To the playground to see where and 
how to play with the swings, 
poles, and other playground appa- 
ratus. 

To the principal’s office. 

To the lunchroom to find out how 
to carry trays, pay for lunch, etc. 

To the gymnasium to watch a class 
taking directions and marching. 

To a street corner near the school. 
Here the children studied safety 
signs and signals and read 


SCHOOL CROSSING 
STOP 


They observed cars following the 
signs. 


In the Neighborhood 


To Eloise’s house to see her puppy. 
To see flower gardens. 
To see Lucretia’s new goat. 
On each excursion the children 
seemed to develop new interests 
and to observe more keenly. As 
their powers of observation grew 
so also grew their vocabularies. How 
they were developing in the art of 
asking questions! They were out to 
know. Much of the stimulation to 
explore books, to dramatize various 
activities, to paint and model, came 
from the experiences shared by the 
class on excursions. 


Next month Miss_ Taylor’s 
‘‘Diary’’ will offer many activity 
suggestions for October—all of 
tried and proven value. 
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LESSONS IN SUBTRACTION 
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IF GEORGE GAVE ONE APPLE 


0 


TO PRETTY NANCY LEE, 
HOW MANY APPLES WOULD BE LEFT ? 


WHAT WOULD THE ANSWER BE ? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


@,  \|F GEORGE GAVE TWO APPLES 


TO LITTLE BILLY RAND, 


THAT WOULD LEAVE HOW MANY 


APPLES IN HIS HAND ? 
IF SUSAN GAVE TWO DOLLIES 


TO HER SISTER CLAIRE, 
THAT WOULD LEAVE HOW MANY 


SITTING ON THE CHAIR ? 


27 \F_ SUSAN GAVE ONE JOLLY DOLL 


TO HER BROTHER JOE, 


THAT WOULD LEAVE HOW MANY 


SITTING IN A ROW ? 
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27 
LESSONS IN SUBTRACTION 


Louise D. Tessin 


IF ROBERT GAVE ONE SOLDIE 
TO HIS COUSIN JIM, 
THAT WOULD LEAVE HOW MANY 
MARCHING STRAIGHT AND TRIM? __._. 
IF ROBERT GAVE TWO SOLDIER BOYS 
TO BENJAMIN MSKAY, 
THAT WOULD LEAVE HOW MANY 
SOLDIERS, CAN YOU SAY ? 
ROBERT GAVE THREE SOLDIER BOYS 
TO WILLIAM, JUST FOR FUN. 
"GOODNESS ME!" SAID ROBERT,’ SEE , 
THAT LEAVES ME ONLY _____ 
ROBERT GAVE A SOLDIER EACH 
TO DAN, AND BEN, AND JEFF. 
CAN YOU TELL ME QUICKLY NOW, 
HOW MANY HAD HE LEFT ? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
COLOR ARITHMETIC 


COLOR ARITHMETIC TEST 


Materials Needed: 


Sara Rehtus 


Water colorg and scrap paper for 
testing your colors. 


Mix each set of colors half and half to 
make the answer to each problem. Write its name 


under each picture when it is_ colored. For example, 
Red + Orange = Red-Orange. Doall the problems this way: 


K> 


K> 


Directions: 


(3 


+ Violet 
for further testing recognition of colors, have +he 
Children make these same problems, 


using colored 
poster paper designs for units of the problems 


Rehlos 
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Curious Mr. Rabbit 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer Cottontail has recently returned 

From summertime vacationland with secrets he has learned, 
While other Bunny Bobtail boys were basking in the shade, 
He kept his pink nose to the ground and observations made. 


First—he obtained an interview with Percius Pollywog 
And learned what happens to his tail when he becomes a frog. 


(Do you know?) 


Tom Turtle was the next in line and pleased was he to tell 
How great were the advantages of living in a shell. 


(What are they?) 


The Snail had for his specialty an act of great renown, 
As elevator fashion, he went gliding up and down. 


(Can you explain how he does this?) 


The size of Mr. Hopper’s legs revealed the reason why 
A little creature of the fields can jump so far—so high. 


(What about the size of Mr. Grasshopper’s legs?) 


So many, many thrilling facts did Bunny Hare unfold, 
One little page of diary could never, never hold. 

So if you’re curious minded too, and anxious to explore, 
Next month become an I. F. O. and we’ll discover more. 


SUGGESTION: Why not keep a chart or book of the interesting 
facts which members of the I. F. O. Club discover. List any 
information you might discover yourself. Find the answers to 
Ebenezer’s questions and include in your records. List questions 
you are curious about and hope to solve later. Several sources of 
information are given below. 


Library—school and city; magazines; talks with people who 
know; historical building; talks with older children in your 
school; excursions to fields and woods for first-hand information; 
books in your home. 
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How the Whale Grew Up 


By GARALD LAGARD 


Flav WE been alive some odd 
millions of years ago, we might have 
had to keep our eyes open and our 
legs ready to run from a whale. 
Funny? Not at all. Let’s take a 
trip back through time and visit 
in the whale’s country. 

It’s a marshy place, with queer 
looking trees and shrubs. And, mov- 
ing among them, animals like nobody 
ever saw before! They range in 
size from a little fellow about as 
big as a weasel to a great hulking 
creature like a grizzly bear. These 
are the early Carnivora—the meat 
eaters. Snarling at the others is an 
animal that looks a little bit like a 
seal; but instead of flippers for 
swimming it has legs, a thick coat 
of fur, and very unpleasant looking 
teeth. Here we see the whale in its 
early stage of development. 

Science knows this is true, for 
now baby whales, before they are 
born, go through much the same 
development that their ancestors 
did in the millions of years that 
have passed since they lived on 
land, and chased their food on legs, 
and chewed it up with teeth. The 
baby whale in its first stage is built 
like a land animal. Its head is 
clearly separated from its body by 
a neck, its jaws are equipped with 
teeth; and what would be legs are 
clearly seen. And at one stage there 
is every reason to believe its body 
is covered with fur. But when it is 
born it is the amazing creature 
that time has made. 

What forced the first whale into 
the water is, of course, unknown. 
It may be that larger and fiercer 
beasts drove him into the sea in 
search of food. But life in the water 
brought him the ability to float on 
the surface; thick layers of fat grew 
under his skin, and air spaces grew 
into his skull which, in some kinds 
of whales, takes up one-third of the 
body. He also grew a tail, which 
made it possible for him to travel 
at great speed. And after many 
generations of disuse, the projecting 
limbs of the creature disappeared, 


and he became truly streamlined. 

Diving also had a great deal to 
do with altering the body of the 
whale into the fish-shaped animal 
it now is. Some whales went deep 
into the sea for food. The openings 
of their bodies were able to close 
and resist the pressure of the water, 
which becomes very great at depths 
of two and three thousand feet. The 
nose became fitted with a valve 
which kept the water from entering, 
the eyes with powerful muscles 
which protected them. And with 
these changes came an amazing 
increase in size and weight. From the 
rather small land animal, it has 
become the largest beast that ever 
lived; sometimes its weight reaches 
seventy tons and over. 

When a whale blows, it has just 
started to feed. It swims along with 
its mouth open, then closes it and 
blows out the water and swallows 
the small marine life that remains. 
This process has nothing to do with 
breathing; a whale must hold its 
breath when it dives, like any 
other animal. Nobody knows just 
how long a whale can stay under 
the water—science thinks from one 
to ten hours, but probably four or 
five hours is the limit. 


When a man dives to great depths 
in a diving suit, and stays under any 
length of time, he must be brought 
up slowly, and then placed in a room 
called a ‘‘decompression chamber.” 
In here the pressure is the same as 
it was deep in the sea, and it is 
slowly lessened. If this is not done 
the diver gets the ‘‘bends,’”’ or 
“caisson disease,’”’ caused by tiny 
bubbles of nitrogen which are forced 
into his blood stream. But a whale 
is able to rise at once from greater 
depths than man can go, and suffer 
no ill effects. An English scientist, 
Mr. A. J. Laurie, explains this. He 
says that in a study of the whale’s 
blood he found millions of little 
nitrogen-fixing organisms, which ab- 
sorb the nitrogen and keep it from 
entering the whale’s blood and in- 
juring it. You will find similar 
organisms on the roots of peas 
and beans. 

The whale is the most remarkable 
example of physical change that 
science knows. Everything has been 
done to make it fit for the life it 
leads. And it is not likely that it 
would become greatly frightened 
if it could meet its ancestor of 


long ago, even if its ancestor were a 
tough and hardy creature. 


SEP 


There are four 
leading branches of 
the whale family: 


the Sperm Whale, 
valuable for its oil, 


bone, etc.; the 


Hump-Back, which 
also yields a valuable 
oil; the Greenland, 


of no commercial 
value, and the Ror- 
qual, also worthless, 


but largest and most 


ferocious of all. 
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A Study of the Beaver 


By MARY R. MARTIN and EARL STUDT 


Introduction 


Dikicvans are probably one of 
the most interesting mammals for 
children to study. Their habit of 
living in colonies, their division of 
labor, and their special skills and 
adaptations have attracted atten- 
tion since the days of the French 
fur traders. The activities connected 
with this unit can be adapted to 
meet the needs of the children in the 
Elementary Grades. 


I—Approaches 


A—Our Approach 


On Monday mornings both pupils 
and the teacher usually bring to 
school pictures from the Sunday 
rotogravure section. These pictures 
are shown during the discussion 
period at the opening of school. 

One Monday morning the teacher 
brought in a picture showing the 
trapping of beavers. The beavers 
were trapped where they were numer- 
ous and released where the building 
of their dams would aid in the Fed- 
eral Flood Control Program. 

As the children discussed the pic- 
ture, many questions about beavers 
and beaver habits arose. The teacher, 
realizing the children’s interest, stim- 
ulated questions about beavers and 
beaver habits. These questions led 
into the study of the beaver. 


B-——Other Possible Approaches 
1. Through reading a story about 
a beaver. 
2. Through reports of a trip taken 
to a zodlogical park by the 


entire group, by individual 
members of the group or by the 
teacher. 


3. Through pictures displayed on 
the bulletin board with ques- 
tions like the following placed 
beneath the pictures: 

a. What is the name of this ani- 
mal? 

b. If you have ever seen this 
animal, be ready to tell where. 

c. What is this animal’s tail 
like? 

d. What is this animal doing? 

4. Through a report by a member 
of the group who lives near a 
beaver colony. 


II—How the Unit Proceeded 


The questions were listed on the 
board as they were suggested by 
the children. The teacher assisted the 
children in using good English in 
wording their questions. The next 
day the questions were reread. It 
was decided to eliminate questions 
which were similar and regroup 
them. Questions not thought of the 
previous day were added. Following 
is a list of the questions asked by the 
children: 

1. What color is the beaver? 

2. ‘What is his fur like? 

3. How large is a 

beaver? 

4. What is his tail like? 

5. For what do beavers use their 

tails? 

6. Do beavers live near the Lin- 

coln School? 

7. In what other states do beavers 

live? 

8. What do beavers eat? 

9. How do they get their food in 

winter? 
10. What is the beaver’s home like? 
11. How does the mother beaver 
take care of her babies? 


full-grown 


A full-grown stuffed beaver was brought into the room 


These questions were written on 
tag board by the teacher and placed 
on the bulletin board. As new ques- 
tions arose, they were added to the 
list. As the answer to each question 
was found, it was checked off the list. 

The problem of how to answer 
these questions arose. The class 
suggested getting science books from 
the science room with information 
about the beaver, looking in the 
room library for books with infor- 
mation and stories about beavers, 
trying to find pictures of the beaver 
carrying on his various activities. 

The teacher brought in additional 
reference material and _ pictures. 
When all the material was assembled, 
the group discussed the difference 
between informational and _ story 
material. It was agreed to place all 
informational material written by a 
scientist on one shelf and all story 
material on another. A committee 
was chosen to arrange the books and 
make the following labels for the 
shelves: ‘‘Stories about Beavers’”’ and 
“Information about Beavers.’’ An- 
other committee was chosen to 
arrange the pictures on the bulletin 
board. Questions prepared by the 
teacher were placed below each 
picture. These questions guided the 
children in observing important facts 
about the beaver. A _ full-grown 
stuffed beaver was brought into the 
room. The children answered many 
of the questions through their own 
observations. 

At the end of each lesson, the 
information was summarized into a 
composition by the group. The 
composition was written on the 
board by the teacher. It was later 
copied by the group. Appropriate 
illustrations for the compositions 
were discussed. Each pupil then il- 
lustrated his own composition. 

Some of the informational material 
was too difficult for the children. 
This material was rewritten for the 
children and used as a directed 
silent and oral reading lesson. 

Seat work based on the informa- 
tional material and discussion lessons 
was prepared by the teacher. This 
seat work not only checked the 
children on the information they 
had learned, but also provided 
another opportunity for reading. 


IlII—Important Problems 
A—Appearance 
1. What is the usual size of a full- 


grown beaver? 
2. What is the fur like? 
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What is the shape of the tail? 
How do the front feet differ 
from the hind feet? 


Adaptation to Environment 
How are the feet suited to 
swimming? 

For what are the front feet 
especially suited? 

How are the hind feet suited 
to swimming? 

For what are the front teeth 
suited? 

For what is the tail used? 


-Life Habits 


How and where do they build 
their homes and dams? 

Why do they build dams? 

How do they make their homes 
safe in winter? 

What do they eat? 

How do they store their food? 
Where do they get their food? 


—Relationship to Man 


How do they help to prevent 
floods? 

How do they help to beautify 
the place where they live? 
How do they improve streams 
for fish? 

In what situations may they 
be nuisances? 


IV—Outline of Subject Matter 


A— 


3. 


4. 


3. 


B 


2. 
3. 


4. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Appearance 

The adult is about three feet 
long. 

It may weigh as much as 75 
pounds. 

The fur is thick, brown, and 
soft with long coarse hairs 
forming an outer coat. 

The flattened tail is covered 
with a tough skin which has 
the appearance of being covered 
with scales. 

The hind feet are webbed. 


Adaptation to Environment 
The flattened tail helps in 
swimming, diving, sounding an 
alarm, and helps to support the 
body while cutting down a tree. 
The webbed hind feet help 
greatly in swimming. 

The front feet are used for 
holding. 

The chisel-like front teeth are 
used in gnawing wood. 


Life Habits 


Their homes are built in colonies 
in shallow water. 

They may be found along lake 
margins or in impounded water 
from dams. 

They build dams so that they 
may have a place to build their 
homes and store their winter 
food supply. 

The dams are made of branches 
of trees plastered with mud. 


ul 


Homes are built so that the 
only entrance leads from under- 
neath the water. 

They plaster their homes in 
late fall with fresh mud which 
soon freezes and makes a firm 
wall. 

Beavers eat the tender twigs 
and bark of such trees as pop- 
lar, willow, cottonwood, birch, 
and box elder. 

They carry or float branches 
from a freshly cut tree to their 
homes. 

Food for winter use is stored in 
a food pile at the bottom of 
the pond. 


D—Relationship to Man 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


A— 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


B— 


2. 


Beaver dams prevent water 
from flowing into the larger 
rivers too rapidly and so lessens 
the danger of floods. 

Lakes or ponds formed by the 
beaver dams add to the beauty 
of the countryside. 

The lakes or ponds make splen- 
did places for many kinds of 
fish to live. 

Sometimes the dams may cause 
lakes to form over good farm 
land or in forests with valuable 
trees. Then the beavers are 
caught in traps that do not harm 
them and moved to a different 
location. 


V—Activities 
Science 


Observed a mounted beaver 
and discussed special adapta- 
tions. 

Made clay models of beaver 
homes and dams. 

Observed slides of beaver homes 
and activities. 

Made a model beaver home of 
twigs showing how the beaver 
makes the room above the 
water line. 

Observation of a trunk of a 
tree which showed work done 
by the beaver. 


Reading 


Read questions formulated by 
the group. 

Read informational material in 
science books. 

Read stories about beavers. 
Read informational material, 
“‘The Beaver’s Home,” rewrit- 
ten by the teacher. 

Read to prove a point. 

Read group compositions. 
Read questions placed below 
pictures on the bulletin board. 
Read directions for seat work 
based on information about the 
beaver. 

Read labels on the bookshelves, 
under pictures, and on the 
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stump of a tree that had been 
cut down by a beaver. 

Read letters from the Conserva- 
tion Department at Lansing, 
Michigan, and from the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., 
regarding information about 
beavers. 


C—Oral English 


Formulated questions. 
Discussed questions. 

Reported on material read. 
Reported on observations made 
of the stuffed beaver. 
Composed speeches for the 
Beaver Movie. 

Planned an assembly program 
telling the other elementary 
grades what they had learned 
about the beaver. 

Planned and arranged for the 
showing of the movie, ‘‘Michi- 
gan Beaver,’’ secured from the 
State Conservation Depart- 
ment at Lansing, Michigan. 


D—Written English 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Assisted in listing questions. 
Recorded information in group 
compositions. 

Emphasized special skills. 

a. Punctuation. 

b. Capitalization. 


E—Penmanship 


1. Wrote answers for seat work. 

2. Wrote letters to the State 
Conservation Department at 
Lansing and to the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture asking for pamphlets on 
the beaver. 

F—Art 

1. Illustrated their group compo- 
sitions. 

2. Drew the following pictures 


for their movie about the beaver: 


a. A full-grown beaver. 

b. The beaver’s tail. 

c. Two front feet and two back 
feet. 

d. The beavers two upper and 
two lower front teeth. 

e. A beaver cutting down a tree. 

f. A beaver swimming in the 
water. 

g. The outside of a beaver’s 
home. 

h. The inside of a_beaver’s 
home. 


G—Culminating Activities 


2. 
3. 


Movie made by the group (see 
2 under Art Activities). 
Assembly program (see 6 and 7 
under Oral English). 

Each child assembled his illus- 
trations and the group compo- 
sitions into a book. 
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ViI—Leads to Further Activity 
Animal Homes. 


How Animals Get Ready for 
Winter. 


A Study of Mammals. 
A Unit on the Balance of Nature. 


yO WP 
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Fuzzy Wuzzy, the Caterpillar 


By JAISEE ARRE 


Wuzzy was a big green 
caterpillar who lived under the pear 
tree in the garden. He was about two 
inches long and bigger around than 
a lead pencil and he had tiny red 
and black spots on his body. Indeed 
he thought he was quite a handsome 
fellow—and he was. He never hur- 
ried about doing anything as little 
boys and girls do, so he never 
stubbed his toes or fell down. He 
was a very comfortable creature and 
kept by himself as much as he could. 

One day Fuzzy Wuzzy crawled 
very slowly up the trunk of the tree 
until he came to a slender round 
branch where he lay so still that if 
it hadn’t been for his bright green 
color you would have thought he 
was part of the tree itself. He felt 
very tired and as if he would like to 
sleep for a hundred years. 

Just then Rainbow, the Queen of 
Butterflies, flew over him and settled 
lightly on a twig above, while she 
slowly waved her beautiful wings 
gently to and fro, her slender body 
holding lightly to the twig as she 
gazed down upon Fuzzy Wuzzy 
and whispered: 

“Fuzzy Wuzzy, are you going to 
sleep?” 

“Huh, huh,” grunted Fuzzy 
Wuzzy dreamily. ‘‘Don’t bother me, 
Rainbow.” 

“But I’ve got something to ask 
you, Fuzzy Wuzzy,” said Rainbow. 


“It’s important,’’ and she fluttered 
her wings excitedly. 

ahead,’ said Fuzzy Wuzzy, 
‘but don’t take long about it for I 
can’t keep awake. I’m so sleepy!”’ 

“All right,’’ said Rainbow, ‘“‘but 
listen, please. You’re going to fasten 
yourself to the tree, aren’t you?”’ 

“Huh, huh,” said Fuzzy Wuzzy. 

“Well, and then you’ll turn your- 
self into one of those whitish things 
you call cocoons, won’t you, and 
shut yourself up for a long time?’’ 

“Huh, huh,” said Fuzzy Wuzzy, 
so sleepily that Rainbow had to 
lean over to hear him. 

“And then, by and by,’ said 
Rainbow, so excited that she could 
hardly stand still on the twig, ‘‘then 
some day you'll burst open your 
shell and, and—oh, Fuzzy Wuzzy, 
what I wanted to ask you was, if 
you would—please, oh, please, Fuzzy 
Wuzzy, won’t you turn into a 
beautiful, lovely butterfly, for I am 
so lonely and I know you can, for I 
was in a cocoon once? It would be so 
nice if I had a brother or a sister to 
play with—please, Fuzzy Wuzzy—’”’ 

Rainbow opened her wings wide 
and fluttered down beside Fuzzy 
Wuzzy and whispered close to him: 

“‘Are you listening, Fuzzy Wuzzy? 
Oh, dear, I believe you’ve gone to 
sleep already.” 

Sure enough, Fuzzy Wuzzy had 
fastened himself to the branch while 
Rainbow was talking and then had 
gone sound asleep, so Rainbow flew 


away. But every day she came back 
and would sit on the branch beside 
him, and she watched his nice green 
coat turn darker and darker, and 
then one day when she came she 
found it was white like cotton wool, 
and he lay there so still that even 
the busy little ants didn’t notice 
him. 

Fuzzy Wuzzy never said a word to 
Rainbow but just slept and slept, 
until Rainbow began to think he 
never would wake up, and while 
she was waiting she flew in and out 
among the flowers, stopping once in 
a while to sip a bit of honey from 
them, but most of the time she was 
too anxious to eat anything at all. 

One day Rainbow flew back to 
the pear tree and, lighting softly 
upon a limb above the place where 
Fuzzy was lying fast asleep in his 
cocoon, she whispered: 

“Fuzzy Wuzzy, isn’t it most time 
for you to wake up? Are you still 
there?’’ But not a sound came from 
Fuzzy Wuzzy, only the whisk of the 
breezes through the treetops. So 
Rainbow flew down and peeked 
under the twig where Fuzzy Wuzzy 
had been and she almost fell off 
when she saw that he was not there. 
But on the ground underneath the 
tree she spied a crinkly, broken 
thing that looked like a piece of the 
bark of the tree, and when she 
looked up she saw right beside her a 
funny, dark, sticky-looking thing 
that she thought at first was just a 
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wet twig sticking out of the branch 
on which she stood. She kept very 
still for she thought it moved, yet it 
couldn’t be alive, she was sure, for 
it didn’t look like anything she had 
ever seen and it was very ugly. 
Then, as she watched, it began 
moving things that looked like 
wings, very slowly up and down, up 
and down, back and forth. They 
seemed to be stuck to her body, 
which was dumpy and fat and ugly. 
But as the soft, warm breezes swept 
over it the wings moved more 
quickly and easily and, at last, 
Rainbow’s heart gave a big jump 
for she saw underneath the wings 
brilliant colors of red and gold and 
green and blue, and the ugly body 
lengthened out until it was as grace- 


ful as her own—and then she knew, 
and she said to herself: 

“Oh, he did, he did! He turned 
into a beautiful butterfly for me! I 
thought at first it was only an ugly 
one, but look—look!”’ It was so 
wonderful that even Rainbow’s eyes 
at the end of her antenne grew wide 
with astonishment, and, as_ she 
watched, the beautiful wings moved 
faster and faster, and then she saw 
the new creature poised for flight, 
but she just couldn’t move, she was 
so excited. So she watched it fly away 
with a great sigh of happiness, but 
when she saw how swiftly it flew she 
spread out her own wings and 
followed as fast as she could. 

“Don’t leave me, please don’t 
leave me!”’ she called. ‘““Fuzzy Wuzzy 
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made you for me. I want you for my 
friend,” but on and on the new 
butterfly sped, faster and faster, yet 
Rainbow, who was the Queen of 
Butterflies, flew even more swiftly 
and soon caught up with it, until 
at last they both alighted in the 
garden on a lovely red rose. Then 
Rainbow said, as soon as she could 
catch her breath: 

“You WERE Fuzzy Wuzzy, the 
Caterpillar, weren’t you?” 

Instead of the gruff voice of the 
caterpillar, a sweet voice answered: 

“Yes, I was, but now I am Sun- 
shine, the Butterfly—at your service, 
Your Majesty.” 

And away they flew together out 
into the world beyond the sunset 
and were as happy as the day is long. 


Jumpers in Nature 


W. ARE all familiar with beans, 
but how many of us have ever seen 
the Mexican Jumping Beans? They 
grow in swamp trees which contain 
small gray moths. When the seed- 
pods ripen, they fall to the ground 
and then the larva jumps and rolls 
about, which makes the bean in 
which it is lodged jump about, too. 
This is where the bean gets its 
name—the jumping bean—and since 
most of these strange beans grow in 
Mexico they are often called Mexi- 
can Jumping Beans. They are also 
called Broncho Beans by some people 
because they jump about like buck- 
ing bronchos. When the beans are 
taken indoors where it is very 
warm they jump about in a gay 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


manner or when exposed to the very 
warm sunshine outdoors. Because 
they are so amusing, travelers in the 
Southwest often send them to their 
small friends in the East. 


Another nature jumper is the 
Jumping Mouse. He has short front 
legs, long hind legs, and a long tail 
with a tuft on the end. He jumps 
about his business much like the 
kangaroo and for this reason is 
sometimes called the Kangaroo 
Mouse. Jumping mice are small 
animals, and gentle and harmless. 
They have pouches in their cheeks 
and here they store food for their 
young. Their long hind legs make it 
possible for them to make remark- 


ably long jumps, thus they easily 
escape their enemies. Jumping mice 
are found on the desert in the 
southwestern part of the United 
States. 


Another jumper is the Jumping 
Spider. He actually dances, but 
that is just about all that he can do. 
Other spiders are more ambitious, 
but they seem to be jealous of their 
frivolous cousins who always jump 
at some distance from them for 
safety’s sake. From experience, the 
jumping spider knows that the more 
ambitious spider might pounce 
upon him and eat him if he isn’t care- 
ful, and thus he permits distance to 
protect his hairy little body. 


Things That Puzzle Me 


It does seem very strange to me 
Why combs the funny roosters wear. 
They’re just as bald as bald can be, 
Without a sign of any hair. 


Moll rabbit’s nose must always shine, 
Although she owns a powder puff— 
It is a white one, soft and fine, 
But on the wrong end of her muff. 


The ostrich does not wear a hat 

And yet she had a lovely plume. 
I’m surely puzzled over that. 

Her neck is long, quite like a broom. 


By ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


The elephant’s trunk is not like mine, 
His is a snout of grayish black. 

He’s always dressed up gay and fine 
When parading on the circus track. 


And turkeys have a feather fan, 

I like to watch them spread it out. 
I’m sorry that they never can 

Keep cool by waving it about. 


Now there’s the duck who has a bill, 
Although she never goes to shop. 

Well! I could keep on puzzling still 
But now, I guess, it’s time to stop. 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON By Thelma Moreland 


Red-Headed 
Woodpecker 


Every child knows this bird, the 
red-headed woodpecker, that little 
carpenter of Treeland. You can often 
hear him hammering, tap, tap, tap 
on dead trees and poles, where he 
finds fat, juicy grubs and worms. 
Ants are also included in his bill of 
fare. 

The woodpecker builds his home 
in hollow trees, where the mother 
bird lays six speckled eggs. In winter the red-headed 
woodpecker gets quite tame, and will come near the 
house for food. He is a beautiful bird, and a friend of 
the farmer. Do not harm the woodpecker. 


Directions: 


Color the woodpecker’s head bright red. Make his 
bill and feet gray, and leave his ‘‘waistcoat’’ white. His 
wings, back and tail are a glossy black. 

You may mount the cut-out picture in a nature study 
booklet, and write a short story about the woodpecker. 


The Raccoon 


The raccoon is one of our most beautiful animals. His hand- 
some coat is much prized by hunters. In early days the settlers 
made coonskin caps of his coat. The hides were also used as 
money in trade. The raccoon lives near shallow streams, where 
he loves to fish. His diet includes small fish, clams, frogs, snakes, 
turtles, and sometimes fruits and corn. Occasionally Coony for- 
gets and steals a fat hen from the farmer’s poultry yard, or 
maybe a duck that is silly enough to get in his way. 

The little fellow is a sleeper, and spends much of the cold 
winter curled in a cozy ball in his nest. He is a brave little animal 
and very intelligent. Baby raccoons are adorable, and make 
lovely pets. Every American child should know and love this 
truly American animal. 


Directions: 


With your crayons, color 
the raccoon’s fur a dark, gray- 
ish brown. Do not color the 
white markings on face and 
tail. Color the rocks light gray, 
and the leaves and grass green. 
The water is a delicate blue. 
Cut out, and mount on a con- 
struction sheet for a nature 
study poster. 
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Art Lessons 


for September 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


How soon vacation has come 
to an end! The fun on the camping 
trip, the week at the seashore, the 
hikes in the mountains, or the 
glorious days out on the farm are a 
memory now. But while they are 
still so fresh in our minds, let us use 
these memories for subjects in our 
September art work. Surely, this 
should produce much variety and 
originality in our class. 


Number Work 
(Pages 26 and 27) 


In the past ten months of school, 
these pages offered many inter- 
esting, illustrated problems in addi- 
tion. Starting this month, we are 
offering problems in_ subtraction. 
Each problem is embodied in a 
simple verse, thus making the work 
sheet a lesson in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 


My Mountain Echo Song 
(Page 46) 

The whole country seems to be 
ringing with echoes these days, over 
the radio and at every kind of 
musical entertainment. Mountain 
echoes thrill the soul of every being. 
And so we have selected for this 
month an echo song that will please 
every child. It might be the inspira- 
tion for discussions about moun- 
tains and echoes, and the people who 
live in these mountains. 


September Calendar 
(Page 37) 

The illustration on the calendar 
this month is very gay and colorful 
when made up as the problem, 
shown on the following page, speci- 
fies. It shows a simple composition 
of bright fish, bubbles and seaweeds. 


Delightful Color Scales 
(Page 38) 

As a rule, the ordinary painting 
and study of color scales is quite 
monotonous. But here we have de- 
lightful cut-outs made from papers 
that have been painted with stripes 
of red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. Or, to make the arrange- 
ment even more attractive, paint 
the sequence with all the half tones 
included, as red, red-orange, orange, 


yellow-orange, yellow, yellow-green, 
green, blue-green, blue, blue-violet, 
violet and red-violet. 


The children may mix the colors, 
or use them as they are offered in 
the eight-color paint boxes. One 
stripe may be quite wet when the 
next color is painted against it. The 
stripes may be in straight rows, 
made in regular waves, or a com- 
bination of waves and straight lines. 


Paint the scales on pieces of white 
paper. Some of the papers may be 
painted in stripes of one color and a 
gradation of tints of that color, as 
blue, light blue, lighter blue and 
lightest blue. The color scales may 
start with any color and follow 
through the regular succession. 


Next, make a study of fish forms. 
Fish of tropical waters are generally 
the most colorful and of the most 
exotic shapes. Sketch several of 
these on scratch paper. Next, trace 
the forms on the painted papers, and 
cut out carefully. Fins and eyes are 
added afterwards, cut from left- 
over scraps. The markings on the 
fish illustrated, show the angle of 
the painted stripes. Fish, number 4, 
is made up of several pieces of 
painted paper pasted together before 
cutting. If you wish to add a mouth 
to a fish, cut it from a piece of paper 
tinted from red to orange. Eyes are 
most distinctive of white paper with 
a black center. They may be any 
light tint with a black center. 


From other painted papers, cut 
seaweeds, coral and bubbles. The 
bubbles should graduate from small 
to large bubbles, and look nice in a 
gradation of color, as, blue, lighter 
blue and very light blue. 


Now assemble all your .cut-outs 
and paste them upon black paper. 
Any class will vote this problem a 
real success. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 39) 

The lesson illustrated here is such 
an important one, and in this month 
ties up with stories about vacations, 
fishing, stories about boats, and 
good-fellowship. 
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Silhouette Cutting 
(Page 40) 

Again we try to correlate experi- 
ences in this lesson. These pictures 
are built up bit by bit. In this in- 
stance, we have made them into a 
design for weathervanes. What are 
weathervanes for? Where do we find 
them? Some weathervanes illustrate 
the hobby or profession of the per- 
son for whom they are made. These 
shown here could be cut out of metal. 
Made your design hang together by 
connecting as many parts as possible. 


Cut Paper Illustration 
(Page 41) 

Have you ever seen a piece of 
work that looked very hard to do, 
and then experienced the thrill of 
discovering that it was really very 
easy to make? Here is such a 
problem. Make your sketch with 
soft drawing pencil on black paper. 
Then go over your sketch, making 
all the lines double. It is well to 
have as many parts as_ possible 
touch the enclosing border. 


Now, with pointed scissors, cut 
out one part or a unit of parts that 
are to be the same color, as 1, 2, 3. 
Figure A shows this step. 


Next, paste a piece of green paper 
over these holes, on the back side of 
the black paper (Figure B). Then 
we cut out another part, 4. Finish 
this the same way, but use a slightly 
different green paper. Next, we cut 
out 5 and 6, and again paste paper 
over these immediately, trying to 
use still another shade or tint of 
green. Colored papers may be clipped 
from bright advertisements from 
magazines, to be used for this kind 
of problem. The greater the variation, 
the more attractive your finished 
work will be. 


After all the leaves have been 
done, we cut out the bird, the 
flowers, the girl’s hair, etc. By 
finishing each bit as we cut it, the 
picture is always one complete 


sheet of paper, and easy to manage. 
Illustrations may be very simple, 
and yet very good looking. 
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SILHOUETTE CUTTING Louise D. Tessin cl 


USE THE SUBJECT OF WEATHER VANES FOR BUILT-UP BLACK PAPER 
CUT-OUTS CORRELATE WITH STUDY OF WINDS AND CLOUDS 
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PASTE GREEN PAPER 
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BEFORE CUTTING 
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GROUP OF LEAVES. 
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Just think of all the hot dog roasts that your children 
have had this vacation. Maybe enough dogs to reach to 
China. Anyway this lesson is sort of a P. S. to all the 
happy times had during the summer. It’s so much fun to 
go on a picnic and hunt for wood and build the fire and 
roast the hot dogs and marshmallows without losing or 
burning them. Let the children tell of all the things they 
have done at outdoor fireplaces. Let them show the class 
‘*how’’ to pick up wood, to start a fire, pour out a drink, 
fry hamburgers and toast marshmallows. Maybe they 
pumped water from a well, or passed out paper plates. 


Draw either an illustration on manila or have each child 
draw one large object for a frieze. Cut out and assemble. 
For a real start ask a few pupils: ‘‘What are you going to 
draw?’’ Perhaps you can add suggestions. This seems to 
assure the children that you, too, go on picnics and just 
love to do all the things they do. 


Do not draw a thing on the board. Just look and act 
interested. If any one says he can’t draw a fireplace, etc., 
say with assurance, ‘‘Oh yes, you can. It has a square 
shape, that’s where the fire is made, and it has a long 
shape out of which the smoke comes!’’ Use your hands to 
describe while you are talking. Adaptable for grades 2, 
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Most of them will wiggle, it’s all very new and different but 
most wigglers love to draw. They know all about beach umbrellas, 
balls, pails, shovels and sea-going animals. Try drawing the small 
objects illustrated for seat work. Use large paper so that first 
graders can color easily. Never use patterns, no matter what the 
results are; be firm. 


The umbrellas should be colored in bright stripes or big dots. 


For these first lessons draw only one object for each lesson. Ask 
the children what colors they will use for each thing. Cut out the 
object and tack up the very best ones. They are very attractive 
pasted on news stock in a row, using a definite repeat. 


The background looks well colored yellow for sand and the upper 
half blue for water or sky. This work gives an excellent opportunity 
for coloring back and forth. Keep inside the outline. 


Let your children use scissors every day. Cut out anything from 
seed catalogues to newspapers. You will be delighted to see how 
superior they will be over non-everyday cutters. 
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The Poetry Corner 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE 


That plants and animals, big and 
small, 
Furnish the clothing for us all? 


That the fleecy wool of the timid 
lamb 
Becomes the yarn for a pretty tam? 


That the coat of a brown and burly 
bear 
Becomes a piece of warm neckwear? 


That the goat, 
kangaroo 
Furnish the leather for boot and 

shoe? 


the cow, and the 


That cotton bolls all fluffy white 
Become a shirt in style just right? 


That slender stems of the blue flax 
flowers 
Become those nice play suits of ours? 


That the silken thread from a worm’s 
cocoon 
Becomes a dress of dark maroon? 


That the elephant’s tusk and the 
oyster shell 

Become firm buckles that serve us 
well? 


That buttons of bone, and glass, and 
wood 

Give ornaments that are pretty and 
good? 


That a certain part of the madder’s 
root 

Dyes the scarlet sandal for a dainty 
foot? 


That the camel’s hair or a palm leaf 
flat 
Becomes a felt or a panama hat? 


That the sap of ule, the rubber tree, 
Provides rain capes for you and me? 


For ev’ry varied and useful thing 
Let us the praise of Dame Nature 

sing! 
Lottie Hubbard Cramer 


THE TURTLE 


The turtle is funny 
As everyone knows, 

He takes his house with him 
Wherever he goes. 


He can walk all about, 
He can swim quite as well, 
And when he is frightened 
He goes in his shell. 
Maude M. Grant 


(This little poem may be used as a black- 
board or a chart reading lesson.) 


IMPORTANT DAY 


I’m very proud today, because 
I’m starting in at school, 

I s’pose I’ll have to be real good 
And follow every rule! 


But I don’t care, for I know that 
The most important rule 
Is that I do my very best 
Now that I’m going to school! 
Louise Price Bell 


THE FUNNY GIRAFFE 


Each time I see a tall giraffe 

I have to laugh and laugh and laugh. 

Perhaps it isn’t real polite, 

But he is such a funny sight. 

His big long neck’s so tall and proud 
always have to laugh out loud. 

Although he’s probably laughing 
pecks 

Because we have such LITTLE necks. 

Eleanor Dennis 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


My feet were most unruly 
So wild to run and hop 

That when they reached a crossing 
*Twas hard to make them stop. 


So I talked to them each morning, 
When I was getting dressed; 
I told them they should ‘‘watch 
their step,” 
That way was always best. 


Now when I hurry to the store, 
Or chase my rolling ball, 
My feet stand still for cars to pass; 
They take no risks at all. 
Clara G. Cornell 


IF I WERE A CLOUD 


I think I'd like to be a cloud 
A-floating in the sky, 

I’d look at everything on earth 
As I went sailing by. 


Sometimes I’d catch a jolly wind 
And turn him loose below. 

He’d lift off hats and chase the leaves. 
My, my! How he would blow! 


Then, when I'd see some thirsty trees 
And little drooping flowers, 

I’d make them fresh and clean again 
With a few gentle showers. 


And when the people were too warm, 
I’d stretch across the sun. 

Oh! Yes! I’d like to be a cloud, 
It would be such great fun! 


Mary C. Shaw 


SONG FOR SEPTEMBER 


In the spring we sang a happy song 
Of birds and skies and flowers, 
Of new green leaves and waving 

trees, 
Of gay and happy hours. 


Summertime brought sunshine warm, 
And swimming in the lakes; 

Jolly picnics with our friends, 
With sandwiches and cakes. 


And now September’s here, we sing 
A song that’s full of fun, 

Of gentians blue and asters gay, 
And school that’s just begun. 


We'll sing a song of autumn leaves 
That dance along the way; 
A song for all the fun we’ll have 
E’er winter comes to stay. 
Sylvia L. Claflin 


IN THE SAND 


I’m digging, digging in the sand, 
Beside the sea so blue; 

Perhaps within some other land 
A child is digging, too. 


If I should dig so very hard, 

I’d come right through the ground, 
I might come out in Africa, 

Where lions roam around. 


Or China would be heaps of fun— 
I think I’ll dig to there; 

Perhaps I’ll find a Chinese child 
With funny pig-tailed hair. 


But wouldn’t it be very strange, 
If ’way beneath the ground, 
A-digging upward toward my side, 
A Chinese child were found? 
Una Pierce Kilpatrick 


DINNER BELL 


The birds cling to sunflower stalks 
And find the seed a treat. 

I wonder if the bluebells rang 
To call the birds to eat, 

Or did the trumpet vine perhaps 
Blow trumpet notes to call 

The hungry where the sunflower gives 
Free lunches to them all? 

Lucretia Penny 
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SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


1. Come and hur - ry a - board our train, For Sep - tem - ber a - gain is here, Oh, we're 
\ 2. Now it’s home a - gain, one and all, Where we re read - y for work and play; Come and 
com - ing from Va ca - tion Land, We've had fun to last us all the year! 
hur - ry a - board our train, For we all are go ing home to - day! 
wT 
SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Qe 
eo. 
1, Our eves are like two shin - ing lights, But when we go to bed, They 
2. We're’ kind to all our friends, and so We'll be kind to our eyes, And 
+ ++ + = 
close up tight, and all the night, They rest there’ in - stead; Whenmorn-ing comes we turn them on And 
treat them ver -y  wise-ly for Theirfriend- ship we prize; We'll nev - er read in dark-ness but We'll 
= = = | 
x 
zs. 
use them all the day, They are the ver - y best of friends, Re- mem -ber _ that, ] Say. 
use the _ best of light, And do just eve - ry - thing we can, So we may save our sight. 
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grow at my feet, neath|whis -per -ing pines 
stream-let and boulder so love-ly to} see, 
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HULDREN 


° She went on a few steps more with 
Mrs. Goose is Not at Home .. 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by Author 


Ox: morning Mrs. Goose 
thought she would go to market to 
buy some grapes. She just loved 
grape jelly, and now was the time 
to make it. So she put on her hat 
with the cherry on it, locked the 
door, and started off. 

But as she went down the steps 
with her big market basket, she 
thought: “What if Mrs. Squirrel 
should come knocking at my door 
while I am gone? It would be too 
bad if she found nobody at home. 
What if the Black Cat from Green 
Street should come, or Mrs. Hen, 
with her chicken children, Arabelle 
and Clarabelle? Dear me, dear me, 
I'd better explain. I'll just put up 
a sign so they won’t be disap- 
pointed.”’ 

So Mrs. Goose went into her house 
and wrote on a big piece of card- 
board: 


NOBODY AT HOME TILL 
TEN O’CLOCK— 


for surely she thought, I can be 
back at that time, even though I 
have to buy grapes and bread and 
what-not. 

She whacked the sign into place 
with a tack and a hammer, then 
off she plopped to market. 

It was a very bright day in early 
fall, and Mrs. Goose felt gay and 
cheerful. She said ‘‘Good-morning, 
good-morning,”’ to all her animal 
friends who passed, and then turned 
around and called to them, ‘‘How- 
do-you-do, how-do-you-do?’’ — but 
by that time they were so far away 
that they didn’t hear her. 

When Mrs. Goose got to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery, some of her friends 
were there, too. The whole place 
smelled of apples and grapes and 
plums and other September deli- 
ciousness, and Mrs. Goose walked 
about happily, pecking at this and 
that. When it came her turn she did 
her marketing, and she didn’t forget 
the sugar for the jelly, either. She 
thought of it just as she was leaving 
the store. 

*“‘Now home with my heavy mar- 
ket basket, and then to work,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, and plopped along the 


road past the daisies and the asters and 
the goldenrod, feeling very pleased. 

But as she got near her house she 
saw a strange white thing hanging 
up on her porch. 

Now Mrs. Goose was thinking 
of jelly, jelly, jelly. She could hardly 
wait to make it. “‘I’ll tie on my big 
blue apron,” she planned, ‘‘as soon 
as I open the door. It’s early yet— 
just half-past nine. The clock is just 
striking.” 

But when she stepped up on her 
porch she was very close to the 
strange white thing hanging by her 
doorway. She saw that it had letters 
on it. Still thinking about her jelly, 
Mrs. Goose read: 


NOBODY AT HOME TILL 
TEN O’CLOCK 


“So I can’t get in, that’s what,” 
she told herself. “‘I’ll just have to 
wait till ten.” 

So down she plumped on the top 
doorstep. Yes, there was Mrs. Goose 
with her big, heavy market basket, 
sitting there waiting for herself. 

Along came Mrs. Squirrel, with a 
parasol and a pail of cookies, going 
over to Three-Ducks’ house to give 
them a little present. 

‘‘Hello—why are you out on the 
porch like that, with your market 
basket all full of things?’’ asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘‘Can’t you get in?” 

“‘No,’”’ said Mrs. Goose. 

not?” 

‘‘Because there’s nobody home till 
ten o’clock,’”’ Mrs. Goose told her. 
‘“‘Can’t you read the sign?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 


r pail and her parasol, and then she 
turned. 

wrote the sign?” 

“Why—I did,—I guess,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose. She thought this 
sounded a little funny, so she added, 
looking at Mrs. Squirrel with her 
sharp black eyes, ‘“‘And I always tell 
the truth. If I said there’d be nobody 
home till ten o’clock, there’ll be 
nobody home till ten o’clock. So— 
I am waiting till the clock strikes.’’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel again, 
looking at Mrs. Goose a little 
queerly. She walked on a bit farther, 
and then she turned back and called: 
“But you are at home, aren’t you? 
There you sit on your doorstep, 
with your big heavy market basket 
beside you. That looks like being 
home to me.”’ Mrs. Squirrel shook the 
parasol, and gave her tail a switch, 
and tried to look fierce and firm. 

Mrs. Goose turned her head on 
her long neck first one way and then 
the other. She was thinking what to 
say. 

““You’re making a big fuss over 
nothing,” she told Mrs. Squirrel. 
““Can’t you read? The sign says, 
NOBODY AT HOME TILL TEN 
O’CLOCK, and it isn’t that yet, so, 
of course—”’ 

**You’re making a big fuss over 
nothing yourself,’”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Squirrel, stamping her foot with the 
little red shoe on it, and waving her 
squirrel arm in the air. “‘You say 
nobody’s home because it isn’t ten 
o’clock yet, and that’s a silly reason, 
even if you did write the sign your 
own goosie self. There you sit, you 
great, big thing, right before my 
squirrel eyes, and I say you ARE 
at home!”’ 

“I won’t be at home till ten 
o’clock,’’ shouted Mrs. Goose. ‘‘The 
sign says so.” 


There she sat waiting for herself 
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‘*‘And I say you’re all mixed up in 
your white feather head,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘How can you say you’re 
not at home, when there you are?” 

‘And how can you say that I’m 
at home when it’s written on the 
sign in plain letters that I won’t be 
here till ten?’”? asked Mrs. Goose. 
“‘There it is—you can see for your- 
self. I’m very fond of you, Mrs. 
Squirrel, you are my good friend and 
neighbor, but—’’ 

what?” 

“T am not at home,” said Mrs. 
Goose, as though that finished it. 

Just then along came Three- 
Ducks. ‘‘What’s all this fuss about?” 
they asked. ‘‘We heard you, way 
over at our house.”’ 

Then Mrs. Squirrel began to 
explain, and Mrs. Goose began to 
explain, and Three-Ducks couldn’t 
make head nor tail out of all the 
talking and excitement, and Mrs. 


Goose got up, as though she wanted § 


to throw things out of her market 
basket at Mrs. Squirrel, and Mrs. 
Squirrel waved her parasol at Mrs. 
Goose, and Three-Ducks quacked, 
‘“‘What IS the matter with you two, 
anyway?” and, just then 

—the clock struck ten! 

“‘There,’’ said Mrs. Goose. “It 
is too bad we got into all this noise 
and mixed-up-ness, because—now 
—TI’m at home!”’ 


‘“‘You were at home before,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, but she didn’t shout 
it this time. She was too tired out. 
Then she asked: ‘“‘Aren’t you going 
to take the sign down now?” 

“Oh, yes, I guess I’d better,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “‘I don’t need it 
any more.”’ 

And she pulled it off and stuffed 
it into her market basket. 


She tied her apron on behind 


‘‘Now,”’ she said, “‘at last I can go 
in and make grape jelly. Won’t you 
come and watch me?”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, a little 
sharply. “I can’t. I’m going over to 
Three-Ducks’ house. They know when 
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they’re at home, and they know 
when they’re not at home. They 
aren’t like some other people I know.”’ 

‘But we aren’t at home now,” 
said Three-Ducks. ‘“‘We’re here. So 
how can you come to see us?” 

“You come right along back to 
your house with me,’’ Mrs. Squirrel 
told them. ‘‘That is, if you want to 
know what I’ve got in my pail for 
you. I don’t want to hear any more 
foolishness!’’ 

Three-Ducks had rather planned 
on going into Mrs. Goose’s house, 
but by that time her door had shut, 
and she had already begun to tie 
on her big blue apron. 

But she was thinking so much 
about the jelly and the clock-striking 
and the fuss she had had with Mrs. 
Squirrel, that she tied it on behind, 
with the strings at the front of her 
big goosie waist. 

She thought it looked a little 
queer, but she couldn’t make out 
the reason, so she just hummed: 


‘‘When the clock strikes one, 
My jelly will be done”— 


and began to measure sugar into her 
big tin kettle. 

‘‘And I believe I’d better burn 
that sign up, right away,’ she 
thought. ‘“‘It seemed to make a good 
deal of trouble. I wonder why? 
Was I at home, or wasn’t I?” 


Squirrels’ Schooltime 


gone!”’ exclaimed Sadie 
Squirrel. ‘‘Let’s begin our work right 
now.”’ 

Jolly sounds filled the air. 

Yes, Miss Brooks had just turned 
the key in the schoolhouse door and 
would soon be disappearing down 
the road. As the teacher looked back 
at the little white schoolhouse she 
thought how very still it was there 
now. The clock would tick away the 
quiet hours! 

“Did you bring your 
Simon?” asked Jean Squirrel. 

“Right here,’’ answered Simon, 
putting a small front paw on his 
cheek. “It is in my pocket.” 

Soon neat little piles of nuts were 
on the shelf, horse-chestnuts, butter- 
nuts, a few chestnuts and hickory 
nuts. They could be eaten nicely 
with their sharp front teeth, which 
are as sharp as little knives. 

What frisky squirrel children! 
How bright were their eyes! They 
studied, sang and played. And how 
they chattered and chattered! 

The bare horse-chestnut trees 
nodded their leafless branches out- 


lunch, 


By THELMA C. SHANNON 


side the window. Just as soon as 
warm weather would come the 
protected leaf buds should burst 
open and brand new green leaves 
would appear. 

Mr. Horse-Chestnut Tree smiled 
happily to himself. For hadn’t he 
helped provide food for the merry 
school squirrels? Horse-chestnuts 
had been gathered and stored away. 
How he liked the frisky squirrels! 
This time every branch nodded and 
waved at the squirrel pupils; and 
they worked harder than ever on 
their lessons. 

“TI had a walnut once,”’ said Sadie 
Squirrel. ‘“‘My, it was good.”’ 

“Where do walnuts grow? And 
pecans, too?’’ Andy Squirrel wished 
to learn. 

‘“‘Let’s go to the map, and talk 
about it,’’ answered Mr. Squim 
Squirrel, jumping off Miss Brooks’ 
desk. 

They were crowding closer and 
closer to the map when, bang! the 
map and map rod fell in a crumpled 
heap onto the floor. Oh, how that 
frightened the little squirrels! They 


sat erect and stared left and right 
at each other. 

“School is dismissed for today!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Squim Squirrel. 

Whisk! they were gone in a hurry. 
Not one was left. 

“Oh, Miss Brooks, the map is on 
the floor!’ Carl quickly discovered 
the next morning. (Everything else 
was in order.) 

“Yes, Carl,’ answered Miss 
Brooks, “‘it fell during the night. We 
will hang it up again, and hope it 
will stay this time.”’ 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Discussion about the story as a 
whole; especially noting the scien- 
tific elements. (For example: Where 
do squirrels carry nuts? How are 
the horse-chestnut buds protected?) 

Discuss the food that squirrels eat 
all through the year. 

Draw a picture of the squirrels at 
school. 

Paint a picture of the _ school- 
house. 

This story fits in well with a unit 
of work on squirrels. 
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tic Animals 


Part I 


U P IN the attic of a certain 
house, over in the far corner, is a 
large box and in that box piled in a 
heap are a number of toy animals. 

A number of years ago these toy 
animals were the delight of two chil- 
dren, but that was a long time ago 
and the children now are grown and 
the animals had been left in the box 
for many a day to make out the 
best they could. 

There were three Teddy Bears, a 
queer little pig, an elegant looking 
elephant, a pert little monkey, a cat, 
a dog, a long-eared rabbit, a gay 
Polly parrot, and a duck. Also in the 
crowd was a toy clown called Tony 
and a marionette nicknamed Limpy 
who must have been an own cousin 


of Pinocchio of whom you have read, 
for the resemblance very 
striking. 


Now “‘believe it or not’’ but just 
about midnight every night, at the 
time when the household down- 
stairs was usually sound asleep, 
these toy animals lying in the box 
would waken into life as if by magic. 
They would open their eyes, get on 
their feet, climb out of the box and 
begin to talk, and then would start 
such fun and frolic in that old attic 
as to make any of us long to be one 
of their number, but when the first 
faint peep of dawn crept into the 
attic windows, whisk went every toy 
back to its proper place, in the 
exact spot where they had first been 
placed. There was no possible way 
of anyone’s ever knowing they had 
ever been out of the box. 

Some evenings they danced and 
pranced around so lively that the 
family downstairs spoke about hear- 
ing noises in the attic, but someone 
said, ‘‘I am sure it must be we have 
mice up there,’ and a trap was set, 
but of course no mouse was ever 
caught. 


‘es 
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illustrated by Silbert— 


This fun and frolic among the 
attic animals had been going on for 
quite a while and they were really 
the happiest family of friends one 
could ever imagine, but one evening 
something very unusual happened 
which upset all their best-laid plans. 

It was on a moonlight night in 
June that Tony and Limpy were 
awakened a few minutes before mid- 
night by a loud sputtering sound. It 
came from an old radio over in a far 
corner of the attic. 

“I didn’t know that old box was 
in working order,”’ said Tony, going 
over and adjusting the earpieces on 
his head and giving the dial a few 
turns. 

“Can you hear anything?”’ asked 
Limpy, watching him with great 
interest. 

“‘He has too much powder on his 
ears to hear well,’’ came the voice of 
Mike the monkey, who had just 
leaped out of the box and over to 


‘Friends and fellow animals,”’ 
began Tony 


where Tony and Limpy were. ‘‘I was 
monkeying with that old radio last 
night and maybe I put it into work- 
ing order.”’ 

Suddenly there was a loud click 
and more sputtering, and Limpy 
and Mike knew by the funny ex- 
pression on Tony’s face that he was 
hearing something or somebody. His 
eyes and mouth were wide open and 
a frightened look was on his face. 

“I say,’ spoke up Mike, “‘you are 
funny enough looking without try- 
ing to look funnier. Tell us what you 
have heard.”’ 


‘“‘Boys,’”’” answered Tony in a 
strange excited voice, ‘it’s the Man 
in the Moon who was talking, and he 
wants some of us to make him a 
visit, and he was in earnest, too. 
Call the crowd together and I will 
tell you all every word of the mes- 
sage.” 

But there was no need to call the 
crowd together, for they were already 
there, gathered around, eager to hear 
what the excitement was all about. 

“Friends,” began Tony, jumping 
upon a soap box in his eagerness to 
deliver the message. ‘“‘Friends and 
fellow animals,’’ began Tony again, 
“this morning, Limpy and I were 
awakened by a loud sputtering from 
the old radio over here in the corner. 
We both went over to see what it 
might be and when I put the ear- 
pieces on my head, strange shrieks 
and groans came over the air. I 
heard strange voices, too, speaking 
in some unknown language. Then 
presently the air seemed to clear and 
there was quiet, then very distinctly 
came a voice from somewhere speak- 
ing in a language I could under- 
stand.”’ 


‘‘What language is that?’’ laughed 
Mike, but cries of ‘‘quiet, quiet,” 
were called out by a number of the 
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animals who were very anxiously 
awaiting the message. 

“There came a voice,”’ continued 
Tony, ‘‘calling out like a police call, 
these words: 


“Calling all attic animals, calling 
all attic animals. This is the Man in 
the Moon speaking, and being very 
lonesome up here alone I would like 
some of your crowd to make me a 
visit. Often I watch your fun and 
frolic as I beam down into your attic 
windows and I long to be with you, 
but you remember the difficult time 
I had years ago when I did come 
tumbling down, so dare not repeat 
the trip. Please come soon to the 
Man in the Moon.”’ 


continued Tony, “‘I could 
hear no more and the radio became 
as dead and useless as last year’s 
calendar.”’ 

At first everyone seemed too 
amazed to even speak. Then Minnie 
the elephant, with a threatening look 
at Tony, said, ‘‘You are not trying to 
be funny now and just making this 
up for a joke, are you?” 

‘‘Honestly, Minnie,’’ answered the 
clown, with as serious a look on his face 
as he possibly could have, “I know my 
face is against me, but I was never 
more serious in my life and all I have 
told you is true and just as I heard 

Then all the animals started to 
talk at once, but none of them 
seemed to want to go. Limpy tried 
to use the radio like a telephone to 
see if he could possibly speak to the 
Man in the Moon and tell him that 
it would be impossible for any of the 
crowd to leave at this time, but of 
course there was no way to send the 
message. 


The discussion among the attic 
friends continued until the dawn 
shone in the attic windows and, 
without another word, whisk went 
every animal into the box, all rather 
sad and wondering who should take 
the trip and leave such a delightful 


— — — | 


Squealy and Dodo began to talk about 
who should make the trip 


place as the cozy old attic. But the 
Man in the Moon was lonesome and 
wanted someone very badly and the 
invitation was almost a command. 

The next evening, Squealy the pig 
and Dodo the duck were the first 
out of the box and they began to 
talk immediately about who should 
be the one to take this trip to the 
moon. 

“In the first place,’’ said Squealy, 
in a very serious tone, “how do we 
know whether or not there would be 
plenty to eat on the moon?”’ 


To be concluded in October 
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‘“‘Why is it, Squealy,” answered 
Dodo, in a rather superior manner, 
‘“‘you are always thinking of food and 
eating?”’ 

“I have never noticed you object- 
ing to food at any time,’’ answered 
Squealy in a hurt tone. 

“But when I eat it doesn’t sound 
as if I enjoyed it as much as you do, 
for you not only gobble your food 
but squeal in a very disgusting 
way,” replied Dodo, in an elderly 
manner. 

‘Is a squeal much worse sounding 
than a quack?”’ asked poor Squealy, 
and the conversation waxed warmer 
and warmer, but was ended by the 
gathering of the rest of the animals, 
who were all eager to discuss who 
should try this trip to the moon, but 
it was easy to see each wanted the 
other one to try it. 


Bunch, the cunning little white 
rabbit with the long ears and 
twinkling pink nose, thought that 
Barkis, the curly brown dog, would 
be a good one to take the trip. 
Whereupon Barkis very earnestly 
replied: 


‘It would never do for me to take 
a trip to the moon, since I and all my 
family have bayed at the moon 
through all the ages. It would be like 
putting one’s head into the lion’s 
mouth,”’ and Barkis curled up and 
put his nose down on his front paws 
in a manner that for him ended the 
discussion. 


Mike the monkey then suggested 
since Tony had taken the message 
that he should also take the trip. 
But the clown answered eagerly: 

‘‘But the request was for some of 
the attic animals and I am not an 
animal, am I[?”’ 


Bouncing Ball 


A Safety Story 
By MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 


brown eyes looked 
almost ready to cry. The children 
across the way wouldn’t come over 
to play and Mother had told her to 
stay on her own side of the street. 
Even the new red bouncing ball on 
its long elastic didn’t make her feel 
happy. 

The children ran down the street 
and out of sight. “Oh, dear,’”’ Sally 
said, and began to bounce her ball 
slowly. It was a dandy  boun- 
cer. One-two-three-four times she 
bounced and caught it without 
missing. 

‘“‘Hello,”’ said a voice. It was that 
Davey boy from around the corner. 
‘“‘Come on over,”’ said Davey. 


“I can’t,” said Sally, bouncing 
away. ‘‘You come over here.”’ 

‘All right,’’ and Davey ran across 
the street just after a big truck had 
gone by. 

He had an old rubber ball and he 
could bounce it at least a hundred 
times without stopping, so it seemed 
to Sally. 

She wasn’t going to be beaten by 
a boy younger than she was. Her 
brown curls bobbed up and down 
and her brown eyes snapped as she 
bounced and bounced, when—snap 

-the elastic broke and the ball rolled 
right into the middle of the street. 

“Oh, my dear ball,’”’ cried Sally, 
and ran after it. 


She didn’t see the big car turning 
the corner or hear the horn. All she 
knew was that her lovely ball was 
in a patch of mud. Something pulled 
her back so quickly that she fell 
down flat in the gutter. 

There was a screech of brakes and 
a lady’s voice asked, ‘“‘Are you hurt, 
little girl?”’ 

‘““No,”’ said Sally as she jumped to 
her feet. Davey had pulled her 
down and she was angry. ‘“‘My ball,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Where is it?” 

“‘Here’s your old ball,’ said 
Davey, when the lady, after seeing 
that no one was hurt, had driven 
away. “If I hadn’t pulled you back 
you might have been kilt dead by 
that car,’’ scolded Davey in a cross 
voice. “‘Don’t you know any better 
than to run out after a ball with so 
many cars going by?”’ 

“Yes, I stammered Sally, 
‘““‘but this time I forgot. Thank you, 
Davey. I won’t do it again.” 
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Brownie Keepwatchee Finds a Friend 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Keepwatchee had 
been sitting still for nearly an hour. 
This was very unusual for him, but 
something very unusual was hap- 
pening. And he simply couldn’t 
leave his fir tree until he found out 
what it was. He moved to another 
branch where he could see the patch 
of goldenrod a little better. He had 
moved five times in the last five 
minutes, each time because he 
thought he could see better. 

“T’ll have to wear glasses,” he 
decided as he took a last chance and 
jumped to a very low branch just 
over the goldenrod. Ah, now he 
could see. Something was _ hiding 
there, just as he’d thought. Should 
he go closer, or should he call? 

‘‘Hoo-hoo!”’ he tried, very softly. 
The rustling motion in the goldenrod 
stopped suddenly. Brownie Keep- 
watchee kept perfectly still for about 
one whole minute, and then he said, 
a little louder this time, ‘“Hoo-hoo!”’ 

Something white and shimmering, 
almost like a butterfly’s wing, flut- 
tered for a moment above the yel- 
low blossoms and then disappeared, 
trembling. Brownie Keepwatchee 
tried again. ‘‘Come on out!’ he 
called softly. ‘‘Whoever you are, 
I’m your friend!”’ 

And then as he watched, he saw 
the loveliest little fairy climb up 
through the goldenrod and sit very 
carefully on the fluffiest blossom. 
Her hair was as yellow as the golden- 
rod itself, and the smile she gave to 
Brownie Keepwatchee was as bright 
and shining as her hair. 

Brownie Keepwatchee smiled back, 
a brown little smile. “I’m Brownie 
Keepwatchee,”” he said. ‘““‘Who are 
you?” 

The little fairy looked at him 
carefully. “‘Will you promise not to 
tell?’’ she asked him. 

“IT won’t tell if you ask me not 
to,” promised the little brownie, 
seriously. 

‘Well, I really haven’t any name,”’ 
said the fairy a bit sadly. ‘“‘Perhaps 
you can help me to find one. You 
see I’m the Sandman’s helper.”’ 

“But why don’t you want me to 
tell anyone that?’’ asked Brownie 


Keepwatchee. ‘I think that’s a 
nice job.”’ 
“Yes, so do I,” the fairy said, 


‘“‘but a great many children aren’t 
very anxious to go to bed, you know. 
For many, many years the Sandman 
has been going around putting sand 
in their eyes and sending them to 
Dreamland. Some of them know him 


—he saw the loveliest little fairy 


so well that when they 
coming they run and hide!”’ 

‘‘And that’s where you come in?” 
asked Brownie Keepwatchee anx- 
iously. 

“Yes. They don’t suspect me, 
you see, so I fly right to them and 
step softly across their eyelids, and 
soon they are so sleepy that they 
just have to go to bed.”’ She laughed 
softly as she thought of the fun 
she’d had. 

“Oh, what fun! Then why don’t 
you have Fairy Stepsoftly for your 
name?” 

“Fairy Stepsoftly?’’ The little 
fairy said this name over three or 
four times as she stood up and 
stepped softly back and forth over 
the goldenrod blossom. Then she 
clapped her little hands and laughed 
a merry little laugh. 

she said gleefully, ‘‘that’s 
just it. Come, let’s tell King Noz, 
I’m sure he’ll like it!” 

‘“*King Noz?”’ asked Brownie Keep- 
watchee in surprise, as they took 
hold of hands and flew swiftly to- 
gether in the direction of King Noz’s 
palace. ‘‘Do you know him?”’ 

“Certainly I do. I know him very 
well. The Sandman and I are great 
friends of his, and we tell him all our 
plans. Do you know him, too?”’ 

“TI work for him,’ announced 
Brownie Keepwatchee. ‘‘I have a 
new job every month. Sometimes I 
see that all the children in the world 


see him 


get as much fresh air as they need, 
and other times I see that they keep 
clean, and—oh, lots of different 
things.”’ 

By this time they had reached 
King Noz’s palace, and they flew up 
to where he was sitting in a big 
chair on his front porch. He greeted 
them with a smile, and was just 
about to say something when the 
little white fairy said excitedly, 
‘“‘Guess what, King Noz. I’ve found 
a name!”’ 

“T thought of it,’’ Brownie Keep- 
watchee said, modestly. 

“Then it must be good,” 
Noz smiled. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Fairy Stepsoftly. Do you like 

The little brownie and the little 
fairy stood anxiously waiting while 
King Noz sat and rocked and 
thought. Suddenly he stood up 
“Fine!”? he said in a big voice. 
‘Just fine! Now you two run along 
and see how much work you can get 
done before sundown.”’ 

But do you know, Brownie Keep- 
watchee didn’t get another thing 
done that day. For when they 
reached his fir tree, Fairy Stepsoftly 
had a mischievous twinkle in her 
eye. She flew quickly over to 
Brownie Keepwatchee, stepped softly 
on his eyelids, and in three shakes of 
a robin’s feathers there he was, 
sleeping soundly on his favorite 
branch of the fir tree. 
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APPLE POSTER 


©) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


APPLES 


In September, apples begin to ripen. 
Some are red, some are yellow and some 
are green. Green ones are best for cooking. 
The red and yellow are best for eating. 
The apples that are picked from the trees 
are placed in baskets and barrels and 
stored in barns, cellars or storehouses 
where they are kept for use during the 
winter. The apples that fall to the ground 
are bruised and do not keep well, so they 
are often made into apple butter, cider 
and vinegar. 


Instructions 


Suggestions for paper used for poster: 

Gray-blue construction—on which to 
build 

Brown—tree trunk 
Green—tree foliage 
Green—grass 
Light brown—basket and barrel 
Red—apples 
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ll MAKING AN ART PORTFOLIO By Ruth Hadley 


2. 


mitered 
edges. 5. Outside Covers Front” decoveted. 


by 
Raw Wadley 


Here is a good project for the opening of school. These art portfolios can be made and 
used by each child for their drawings throughout the coming year. 


Take two (2) pieces of fairly heavy cardboard any desired size. Place them side by 
side about one (1) inch apart. Paste over this one (1) inch space onto each piece of card- 
board a piece of very heavy wrapping paper about two and one-half (2!.5) inches 
wide and the same length as the pieces of cardboard. Next let the children select the 
colored paper for the outside covers of their portfolios. Have them cut two sheets of this 
colored construction paper one (1) inch larger than the size of the sheets of cardboard 


pen. on all but one long side. Now instruct them to paste each piece securely to the card- 
io. board covers and overlap the piece of heavy wrapping paper on the space edge of the 
‘ing. cardboard (do not overlap cardboard). Next have the children miter the edges of the 
ye colored construction paper and paste them down very tightly. The next step is to take 
uses two (2) pieces of cheap cotton tape and glue each piece to the center of the two long out- 
the side sides (see illustration). Now have the children cut two (2) pieces of heavy con- 
+ struction paper a trifle smaller than the size of the pieces of cardboard and paste on the 
rider inside of the portfolio as a lining. The portfolio is now made and the cover may be 
decorated as desired with cut paper or crayon flowers, birds, animals, figures, etc. 
The children may write their names neatly in the inside upper left-hand cover of the 
portfolio. 
1 to 


Have the children keep their drawings in their portfolios in the correct sequence; 


thus creating an interest by them for a gradual improvement in their drawings through- 
out the coming year. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QueEsTION: Will you please tell me just 
how much reading we are supposed to 
give in Kindergarten? Are we not sup- 
posed to give the children some reading 
experience? 


ANSWER: It would be quite impossible to set a 
definite amount of reading to be done in Kindergarten. 
We find two distinct and opposing lines of thought 
among Kindergarten teachers. The one—believing in 
teaching some definite reading procedures to Kinder- 
garten children when they are ready for it. The other 
very much opposed to teaching any reading techniques 
in Kindergarten but believing in exposing Kindergarten 
children to plenty of reading—we call this ‘“‘Reading 
Readiness.” 

The latter opinion seems more prevalent and probably 
best ties up with psychological principals and char- 
acteristics of human behavior. Kindergarten children 
can be exposed to all sorts of reading through 


The library table 
Bringing in books to share 
Making picture books 
Nature excursions 
Industrial excursions 

Play activities 
Construction activities 
Signs and symbols 
Labeling activities 

A class newspaper 
Nursery rhymes 

Listening to stories 
Dramatizing of stories, etc. 


QuEsTION: Should all English papers be 
rewritten? 


ANSWER: Everything depends upon the nature of 
the paper written, its final destination, and the pupil’s 
needs. If a story is not written for publication and has 
no intrinsic value, it is hard to see what good will come 
from rewriting it. Would it not be better to have the 
pupil make the proper spelling, grammar and punctua- 
tion corrections, and then let him write a new story, 
instead of mulling over an old and worthless one? On 
the other hand if the story is to be published, or if it 
has high intrinsic merit, it may have to go through 
several rewritings before it is in shape. 


QUESTION: Can you refer me to a good 
school which specializes in primary edu- 
cation? I’ m especially interested ina craft 
orart coursewhichwouldenablea teacher 
to take meager material like cardboard, 
wrapping paper, and “throw away’’ 
material of the type you find in grocery 
stores and of the type of construction 
work needed in developing units of works 
in the primary grades. Is there a good 
well-illustrated book on the subject? 


ANSWER: As to a school that specializes in primary 
education with an emphasis upon a craft course such 
as you suggest, I would recommend: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

Pratt Institute School of Fine and Applied Arts, New 
York. 

Frances L. Stover of Birmingham, Mich., offers a cor- 
respondence course for study of social units, including 
art. 

Books of Reference 

“Art Activities in the Modern School’ by Nicholas, 
Mawhood and Trilling (Macmillan). 

“The Art Teacher’ by Pedro J. Lemos (Davis Press, 
Worcester, Mass.). 

A folder, ‘The Drawing Teacher,” offers a new unit of 
work each month, published by Bimey and Smith. 
“‘Applied Art,’ by Lemos (also offers units for each 
grade), published by Pacific Press Publishing Co., 

Mountain View, California. 


QUESTION: In teaching a poem, how 
should the hard words be managed? 


ANSWER: I refer to you pages 141 and 142 from the 
Trenton (N. J.) Course of Study in English. ‘“‘The 
dictionary should never be used in connection with a 
poem. The meaning of a new word may be developed 
through the context of a poem, or simply by telling 
the child. In reading Joyce K. Mer’s ‘““‘The House with 
Nobody in It,” a little girl asked the meaning of the 
word “‘tragic.”” She was told to read the last line— 
“‘The poor old house is a house with a broken heart.”’ 
The meaning was quite clear. 
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QuEsTION: Should all children be ex- 
pected to like the same poems? 


ANSWER: Why should they? Do we, as adults, all 
enjoy the same kind of poetry? Children, like us, do 
not care for the same kind of poetry, so the selections 
should be varied. Many poems, too, should be read 
simply for enjoyment and beauty with no thought of 
having to be “learned’’ or memorized. The day has 
gone when every child in the room must learn rote 
by rote, one poem per month, irrespective of the child’s 
tastes and desires. 


QUESTION: What value is to be derived 
from story dramatization? 


ANSWER: Much value, indeed, to the individual child. 
The timid child is given self-reliance, initiative, and 
confidence. The child with too much assurance learns 
to co-operate in a group activity. Dramatization is a 
means of developing (a) judgment, (b) resourcefulness, 
(c) enlargement of a vocabulary, (d) sentence structure, 
(e) conversational powers. In the teaching of English, 
dramatization aids in plan-making, in discussion, in 
voice training, in interpretation of thought. 


QuESTION: Should spelling ever be al- 
lowed to be given as ‘‘busy work’’? 


ANSWER: Spelling should never be given as idle 
busy work. Assignment of all seat work should be 
definite and specific. Neither should it be used as a 
means of punishment. Many a child has hated spelling 
all his life because of some punishment which vented 
its wrath through the copying of a word or words several 
hundred times. 


QuEsTION: Is it possible for little children 
to write or1ginal poems unaided? 


ANSWER: Yes, I think it very possible for some 
children to write original poems at an early age but 
not for al/ children. Even with an unusually gifted 
teacher along this line, we’ll have to admit that some 
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children exhibit talents in making poetry patterns 
while others are lacking talents in this direction. To 
prove that little children are capable of writing verse 
wholly unaided, we submit the following poems by 
children: 


THE Best 


The spiders make their home in webs, 
The squirrels live in trees, 

The bears enjoy their winter dens, 
And hives belong to bees. 


The chickens’ home is mother’s wings, 
The birdies build a nest; 
The children cuddle in their mother’s arms — 
They think their home is best. 
—Sally Frances Morse (age 7) 


Ir I WERE As Bic As GRANDMA 


If I were as big as grandma, 
I’d own a candy store, 

I'd have a little sign that said: 
‘‘There’s more and more and more.”’ 


If I were as big as grandma, 
I’d have ten cooky jars, 

I’d have them full of lollipops, 
And sticky chocolate bars. 


If I were as big as grandma, 
I’d have a pantry shelf, 
With only room for bread and jam 
And high as just myself. 
Sally Frances Morse (age 7) 


At NIGHT 
W’en am de time de ghosts go about? 
At night! 
An’ howl, an’ howl, an’ den jump out? 
At night! 


W’en do de church house seem alive? 
W’en do de ghosts poun’ an’ drive? 
At night! 
—Multon Briggs (age 8) 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


CORN 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 
eager interest may be developed in the study 
of Corn. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


;* children may have real farm experiences to 
tell. They may be able to share with one another ‘“‘The 
Story of the First Corn’’ and I may care to dramatize it. 
They may wish to bring into the classroom various 
corn products, like corn muffins, cornflakes, corn meal, 
corn syrup, cornstarch, etc. They may be able to bring 
in pictures of corn which they have found in magazines 
and newspapers. These various approaches will lead 
to a great many questions which they wish to solve, 
like: 

1. In how many ways do we use corn? 
2. When did the white people first hear of corn? 
3. Did the Indians plant corn as we do today? 


Is corn raised in cvery one of the United States? 
How long does it take corn to grow? 

Which animals feed on corn? 

Of what use is the cornstalk? 

What are the most common enemies of corn, etc.? 


90 


From a mutual desire to solve these problems the 
children may find the need (1) of further and 
richer reading from books, farm bulletins, magazines; 
(2) making a large chart for recording data 
found; (3) of forming various committees to be re- 
sponsible for specific topics. The teacher may help 
divide the children into various committees, according 
to their various interests in the study of corn. 
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Committee 1 may wish to report on the Farmer’s 
Home, Barn, Silo and Fields. The children may bring 
in large pictures. The project may be worked out in 
larger form upon the classroom floor or in miniature 
upon the sand table. Committee 2 may be responsible 
for Planting and Cultivating of Corn. They may bring 
in various pictures of farm implements or the imple- 
ments themselves, like hoes, plow, corn planter, etc. 

Committee 3 may be responsible for the ‘‘Gathering 
of the Corn.”’ The children exhibit the real corn on the 
stalk to show its roots, tassels, leaves, and ears. Com- 
mittee 4 may be responsible for the “Marketing of 
Corn.”’ The children show pictures of animals, wagons, 
trucks, railroads, boats, ships that help in the process. 

Committee 5 may report on ‘‘The Common Enemies 
of Corn.’’ They may show pictures and report upon 
the root-louse, the wireworm, the white grub, the 
stalk borer, the army worm, the corn cutworm, etc. 

Committee 6 may be responsible for ‘‘The Uses of 
Corn.”’ They may exhibit articles, including cologne 
water, soap, breakfast foods, glucose, perfume, corn 
oil, etc. 

As the children and teacher are participating in 
reading, class discussion, in various individual and group 
activities, numerous facts are recorded each day upon 
the large chart which they call “Important Facts 
about Corn to be Remembered.” 

Various items, like the following, may be found there: 


1. The most valuable product of the farm is corn. 

2. Corn is raised in every one of the United States. 

3. The leading states to raise corn are Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, Nebraska and Texas. 

4. Nearly one hundred million acres of land in the 

United States are planted in corn every year. 

Soil that is not good for raising corn can be made 

good by rotating of the crops. 

6. Indian corn was unknown to the white people 

before the New World was discovered. 

Indians showed the white people how to raise corn. 

Both the Indians and white people did all the work 

by hand for many years. 

9. Now corn is planted with a machine called the 
corn planter. 

10. There are two kinds of blossoms on corn, the tassel 
and the silk. 

11. Each good stalk has one or two ears of corn. 

12. Sweet corn is canned while the ears are round and 
tender. 

13. Corn is fed to hogs, cattle, mules, horses and fowls. 

14. Farmers sell corn to other farmers and to dealers 
in town. 

15. Shipping corn to foreign countries is called ex- 
porting it. 
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16. Corn is sent to market in wagons and trucks and 
by railroad, boat or ship. 

17. The most common enemy of corn is the corn root- 
worm. 

18. The kernel of corn is ground fine for meal. 

19. Cobs are used for fuel and for making corncob pipes. 

20. Cornstalks are used in making paper, rayon, var- 
nish. 

21. Corn husks are sometimes used for mattresses. 


The recording of these facts upon the bulletin board 
may be likely to suggest various and interesting things 
for the children to do and talk about. 


1. They may wish to have a muffin party and serve 
corn muffins which they themselves have made. 

2. They may make a moving picture to show the 
growth of corn. 

3. They may make picture dictionaries to include all 
new words found through their study. 

4. The children living on a farm, preferably a grain 
providing farm, may wish to tell the children 
about their farm. 

5. They may make a long list of machinery used on 
the farm and discuss how old some of them are. 

6. They may bring in pictures to show the corn 
planter and fertilizer, the two-row tractor corn 
cultivator and the corn binder. 

7. They may wish to discuss ways in which the auto 
and telephone and radio have changed the life of 
the farmer. 

8. A farmer boy may tell various ways of planting 
corn and explain why it is now so carefully planted 
in rows. 

9. Girls may report on the way their mothers can 
corn at home. 

10. They may study a map of the United States to 
find the states that make up the corn belt. 


A bibliography 
For Children 
‘“‘How the World is Fed,’’ Carpenter 
“‘The Foods We Eat,’’ Carpenter 
“Story of Foods,’ Crissey 
“Our Cereal Grains,’”’ Allen 
We are Fed,’’ Chamberlain 


For Teachers 


‘“‘Early Farmers,’’ Dopp 

‘‘Farmers of Forty Centuries,’ King 
“Rural Life,’’ Galpin 

“Story of Corn,’”’ Brooks 

‘‘Farmer and His Friends,’’ Tappan 

“Story of Agriculture in the U. S.,” Sanford 
“Our Plant Friends and Foes,’’ Du Puy 


Making the “First Day” Pleasant 


By MABEL FRANCES CRESSY 


WE can’t have too many ideas 
for our first day’s program, so I’m 
sharing mine. With varying degrees 
of success I’ve started thirty-six 
classes of beginners. Several days 
before school begins I’m planning that 
first week. The day before school 
begins I go to the school and put on 
each child’s desk an attractive book 
and either a box of stringing beads 
or pegs with peg board. 
On the first day at opening time 
I start right in with something 
entertaining, such as marching with 
flags, finger plays, etc. Prayer is 


omitted that morning, for the first 
periods need activity to keep children 
from crying. 

During the day I use freely black- 
board drawing, Mother Goose 
rhymes in song or dramatization, 
plenty of crayon coloring, games of all 
kinds, andI dostart thereadinglessons 
in a very simple way. The reason I do 
this is—children have been told that 
they will learn to read at school. 
Once, before I got to that part of the 
program, a child said, “When are we 
going to learn to read?”’ In another 


school where play predominated a 
beginner went home and said, “‘I’ve 
played all my life. I thought I was go- 
ing to learn something at school.” If 
the THREE BEars story is familiar to 
some, the dramatization goes over 
well. 

The first grade teacher’s attention 
should not be taken from the class by 
clerical work or conversations with 
parents or supervisors. It’s the big- 
gest day for the smallest pupils and 
the impressions made that day 
are not going to be easily removed. 
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A WHOLE book could be written 
on what “‘you and I” and everyone 
else says about the weather. It is 
life’s extremely popular subject. 
One person scarcely ever meets 
another without saying, ‘“‘What a 
grand day,’’ or “Isn’t the weather 
awful?”’ or “Do you think it will 
rain?’’ And so it has been since the 
world began, because the weather 
affects us all in everything we do. 
People have always wondered about 
tomorrow’s weather—prophesying 
this and that even before weather 
forecasting became the reality it is 
today with its daily reports in every 
newspaper. 

How fascinating are the elements 
of weather—some harsh, some 
gentle; air, clouds, sunshine, wind, 
rain, dew, fog, thunder, lightning, 
frost, hail, sleet, snow, breezes, 
gales, hurricanes, cyclones, torna- 
does, cloud-bursts, floods, sunsets, 
and rainbows. 

A thousand years ago, King Alfred 
of England said: 


“So it falls that all men are 
With fine weather happier far.” 


People have expressed through 
the centuries, in proverbs and say- 
ings, weather ideas which every 
child will delight to test. The re- 
action of the children to them is an 
activity in itself. 

“Evening red and morning gray, 
Help the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his head.” 


“‘A red sun has water in his eyes.”’ 


“If the sun goes pale to bed, 
It will rain tomorrow, it is said.’’ 


“Evening red and morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day.” 


“The wind in the west 
Suits every one best.”’ 


*‘Clear moon, 
Frost soon.”’ 


*To be sustained through the year. 


What's the 
Weather 
and Why? 


Activity for 
Third Grade’ 


By 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


“The moon with a circle brings 
water in her beak.”’ 


‘*The higher the clouds, the finer the 
weather.”’ 


“The winds of the daytime wrestle 
and fight, 
Longer and stronger than those 
of the night.”’ 


‘‘When the stars begin to huddle, 
The earth will soon become a 
puddle.” 


*“‘A ring around the moon is a sign 
of rain.”’ 


“Wild geese flying north are a sign 
of warm weather.” 


“Rainbow at night, sailors’ delight, 


Rainbow in morning, sailors’ 
warning.”’ 
What Is? 


Air is a colorless gas which covers 
the earth and extends up about 200 
miles or more. After ten miles, one 
can’t breathe it. 

WIND is just air moving around. 
It varies from a breeze to a tornado. 
It turns windmills, helps birds fly, 
and men sail boats. It also has the 
power to do very disastrous things. 

Weather vanes were in use 2,000 
years ago. A weather vane is put on 
top of a building to show the direc- 
tion and power of the wind. It is 
usually a figure of a dragon, bird 
(often a cock) or a beast on a slender 
pedestal which swings around with 
the wind. 

The largest weather vane in the 
world is to be on one of the buildings 
at the New York World’s Fair. 
There is one in a country across the 
sea which is thirteen feet tall. It isa 
trumpeting angel and weighs one 
and one-fourth tons. 

A cLoup. Water evaporates and 
disappears in the air and attaches 
itself to particles of dust. Then it is 
a cloud. 
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Kinds of Clouds 


CirRUS CLOUDs are the curly white 
clouds. 


CuMULUuUs cCLOuDs look like soap 
suds. 

STRATUS CLOUDs are the ones that 
come in layers. 


There is one funnel-shaped cloud 
which everyone fears and dreads. 
It means a most terrible storm. 
This cloud whirls around at the 
rate of maybe 400 miles an hour. 
It does such “‘freaky’’ things like 
driving straws through trees, pick- 
ing up a baby and carrying it for 
some distance but doing it no harm. 
The path of the tornado may be 
only three blocks wide and ten miles 
long. 

Rain. The sun evaporates water 
from oceans, lakes, and rivers. When 
the air cools, the moisture con- 
denses into clouds, then into rain- 
drops. A moderate shower will 
furnish one or two inches of rain. 
Every child knows the little 
couplet 


“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day.”’ 


There are two instruments for 
measuring weather which everyone 
should know. One measures heat. 
It is called a THERMOMETER. There 
is one in every schoolroom. The 
other is a BAROMETER. It measures 
pressure or the weight of air. If it is 
low, there will be rain. If it is high, 
the weather will be fair. If it falls 
suddenly, there will be a storm. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
great statesmen in the early times 
in our country. He was a great 
thinker. He wondered one time if 
the electricity he made in his work- 
shop was the same as the lightning 
he saw in the sky. So he fastened an 
iron key to a kite. In a thunder 
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Cirrus Clouds 


storm, he flew the kite. The key was 
struck by a flash of lightning and he 
received a shock down a wet string 
to his hand. So he proved that 
lightning and electricity are 
identical. 


Weather Toys* 


The study of weather is particu- 
larly apropos in these days when 
scientific apparatus is used for 
pleasure. Little boys as well as big 
boys consider a gift of a weather 
toy really something. One of these, 
the OLD DUTCH WEATHER 
GLASS, is very popular. It is really, 
in principle, a glass kettle with an 
air-tight lid and partly filled with 
water which rises if the pressure 
outside falls and falls if the pressure 
outside rises. 

Another weather toy so often seen 
is the little house with two dolls in 
adjacent doorways. It is dry weather 
when the girl comes out on the 
porch with her parasol and wet 
weather when the boy comes out 
with his little umbrella. Humidity 
regulates this seeming magic. 


*It is very nice to show samples of as many 
weather toys as a local merchant will furnish. 


Cumulus Clouds 


Weather Forecasting 


In three hundred places in the 
United States an automatic record 
of local weather conditions is made 
morning and evening and sent to 
Washington, D. C., where it is 
received and sent out all over the 
country in weather maps and bul- 
letins. Our Government’ spends 
$4,000,000 a year for this service; 
but what a lot of good it does. 

Storm warnings are sent to 
boats, especially on the Great Lakes. 
Frost signals are received by 
farmers so they may have time to 
smudge and heat their orchards. In 
a single night in Florida $100,000 
worth of fruit was saved. Warning 
the forest rangers of fire weather 
saves large forests of trees. 


Weather Activities 
1—Listen for Radio Weather Re- 


ports. 

2—Make Paper Weather Vanes. 
(To be copied at home in heavier 
material.) 


3—A pretend Radio Broadcast. 
(Repeat all Weather news learned 
over radio at home or from the 


Stratus Clouds 


newspapers.) Use an easily con- 
structed broadcasting instru- 
ment. The letters of your station 
-the name of your school. 

4—Weather File of newspaper clip- 
pings and pictures. (Forest fires, 
tornadoes, tidal waves, storms 
at sea.) 

5—Start each child in keeping a 
daily weather record for himself 
from now until he is twenty-one 
years. Let him realize the value 
of such a record. 

6—Write simple weather poems. 

7—Keep daily class weather record 
poster using International sym- 
bols. 

8—Keep list of weather stories. 

Bibliography 

“The World’s Moods,”’ 
Heile 

“Science Stories,’ Book II of Cur- 
riculum, Foundation Series 

‘‘Why the Weather,’’ Charles Brooks 

“The Story of the Weather,’’ Napier 
Shaw 

*The Weather Bureau 

*Weather Forecasting 


Maryanna 


*Material sent free to teachers, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


A Tale of Two Families 


The Dolots and Dolittles 
Lived on the same street. 
The Dolots in a house 
That was always quite neat; 
Each one in the family 
When day would begin— 
To put things in order 
As neat as a pin— 
Would open the windows 
To let in fresh air 
And wash, dust and sweep 
With the greatest of care. 
They would whistle and sing, 
“O dum-diddle, dum-dee, 
O who in the world 
Are so happy as we?” 


By MABEL F. SAFFORD 


But the Dolittle family— 
*Tis sad to relate— 
Just as soon as you’d enter 
Their sagging front gate, 
Would call out, ‘Come in! 
But don’t look around. 
There’s not a clean spot 
In our house to be found.”’ 
It was plain to be seen 
No one did much work. 
It was easier far 
All their duties to shirk. 
They would whistle and sing, 
dum-diddle, dum-dee, 
O who in the world 
Are so do-less as we?”’ 


The Doolittle children, 
Though pretty and fair, 

Would never look neat 
In the clothes they would wear. 

They had holes in their dresses 
And in their socks, too, 

And buttons were missing 
From apron and shoe. 

But the girls and the boys 
From the Dolots would look 

As if they’d just stepped 
From a gay fashion book. 


Though all of them sang, 
“O dum-diddle, dum-dee,”’ 
In which of these families 
Would you rather be? 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in November issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child with an 
Inferiority Complex? 


I am a first grade teacher of retarded children. I love 
the work because of the opportunity for service that it 
affords and because of the excellent study of psychology 
that it gives, but I have one of the most baffling prob- 
lems that I have ever had. 

I have a seven-year-old girl who has attended kinder- 
garten for one year and a University training school for 
one year. She comes from a Christian home of moderate 
means; her mother is a former teacher and tries to give 
the child every opportunity possible. The child is taking 
music. She attends Sunday school and church regularly. 
Other children are invited into the home to visit, play 
and to have little parties. 

The mother took her to a physician, dentist, and 
optometrist at the opening of school, and all of them 
pronounced Joanne, for that is the child’s name, in 
perfect physical condition. The school nurse also com- 
mented on her physical examination record as being excel- 
lent; however she has the worst inferiority complex that 
I have ever seen, and at times it seems to almost become 
nervous frenzy. 

I have not punished her in any way and have taken 
special thought of her, and endeavored to build up a 
feeling of importance by asking her often to do many 
little things in the room; then I compliment her work. 

She often will not talk when called on, but shakes her 
head. Often in drill periods by watching her lips I can 
tell that she knows a fact, word, or sentence, but when 
she is asked for an answer, she says, “‘I don’t know.” 
In the case of vocabulary drill, if she responds, she 


breathes quick and hard, her face becomes distorted in 
various forms, and she says a half dozen words in rapid 
succession before the correct response is given. 

When she tries to read from a book, the same thing 
happens, but she shakes so badly that she often drops 
the book, loses her place, and acts as if she cannot see. 
As long as she is never called on, she seems calm. 

Occasionally she seems to get up courage and asks to 
show her work or to read something to the class. Her 
wish is never denied, but her reaction is the same as if 
I had called on her for a response. As an example, she 
recently asked to show a basket of fruit she had modeled 
from clay. Before she reached the front of the room, 
she dropped it, and then stepped on it. Then she cried. 
The children are very kind and seem to understand, 
for they compliment her often. 

On the playground she enters right into the play, 
seems to have a good time, and often talks to me. 

The parents say that she loves me, and they think 
that I have helped her. They often invite me into the 
home, and I always go, for I hope to detect something 
there that will help. She is not coerced or reprimanded 
there. When I go to her home and she comes to greet 
me, she speaks and hides behind her mother or behind 
the draperies. Slowly she gets over this, talks, and 
shows me her toys and other things. When she does 
talk, it is not a timid whine, but is blustery, loud and 
bombastic. 

Please tell me what to do with this child with an 
inferiority complex. Mrs. Hope 


The Prize Award in the May 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: “Is it possible to allow the over-enthusiastic child too much freedom?’’—contributed 
by Miss Luella Middleton. The award solution below is offered by Mrs. Elizabeth Dahir, Springfield, Mass. 


“Certainly no teacher would wish to sacrifice the 
qualities of leadership of a superior child like Margaret. 
t is usually possible to give such a child opportunities 
to develop without sacrificing the best interests of the 
less brilliant members of the class. By all means, let 
Margaret lead the way in several fields, such as read- 
ing, where her superiority is manifest. 

“But while she is, in all-around development, the 
head of the class, there must be certain specific activi- 
ties where other individuals outshine her, and where 
she too can be taught to follow a fine example. Johnny, 
for instance, may be a real artist, although far inferior 
to Margaret in reading, arithmetic, etc. Let these two 
children work together in some project well suited to 
Johnny’s talents, making both children understand 
clearly that since Johnny has the superior skill, he is to 
be the leader and Margaret the assistant. Then, of 
course, any mutual success should be rewarded with 
equal praise for the part played by each. Both the 


children will profit by such an arrangement, and how- 
ever young, will understand something of the implicit 
lesson of true co-operation—‘‘each according to his 
ability.” 

‘Partnerships of this kind are harmful only when 
one child persistently occupies the same position— 
whether it be that of domination or compliance, in 
every partnership. Of course there are activities, 
games, songs, etc., in which no child should be allowed 
to take the position of leadership, but all should 
participate equally. Any child who always leads or 
always follows, is developing in a one-sided manner 
which makes possible difficulties in later social adjust- 
ments. Because Margaret is a ‘natural leader,’ her 
teacher needs to be especially careful to give her 
genuine opportunities to follow the leadership of 
others. With such divided opportunities, the children 
should all be making progress in this most needful of 
studies—active, co-operative democracy.”’ 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Games for the Drill Periods 


WueEnN we teachers mention the 
word “‘game,’’ we usually have one 
hundred per cent attention from 
the class from the beginning. For 
this reason we often convert our 
drill type of work into games. We 
adults are acquainted with the 
Scrambled Words game which has 
so recently been in vogue. Using this 
idea as a basis, we have worked out 
the following games. Children from 
Grade 2 on can enjoy them. 

First we used the Spelling study 
period in this way. We scrambled 
each spelling word and the children 
were asked to change them into the 
correct words in a given time. Thus 
becoming familiar with the idea, we 
made various word lists under head- 
ings such as these: Fruits, VEGE- 
TABLES, Birps, FLowers, etc. For 


example, a fruit list might start 
like this: 
eaprs chepa 
spplae garone 


When completed the children will 
have pears, apples, peach and orange 
written beside the above words. It 
is surprising how quickly even the 
slower children complete the work. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Decorating Cake Boxes 


Cakes boxes purchased from 
the bakery in flat form for a few 
cents afford the children much 
pleasure in decorating in the art 
class and still more pleasure when 
filled for a picnic, perhaps the last 
day of school. Incidentally it gives 
the teacher an opportunity to apply 
the ‘‘art’’ of a well-planned lunch, as 
well as emphasizing the food con- 
tent. The teacher may furnish paper 
napkins and fruit for the box. 

-ALIcE S. MoorHEAD 


Art Design Book from Wall 
Paper Samples 


AAN art design book selected 
from wall paper samples has proved 
very useful in the art classes re- 


gardless of what grade. It contains 
many different types of designs—still- 
life, pastels, all-over and borders. 
The combination and proportion of 
colors are shown so they can apply 
that knowledge in their home and 
in their clothing. The size of the 
samples are large enough to show 
unique arrangements and are easily 
seen from an easel. 
A.iceE S. MoorHEAD 


I Spy—A Reading Game 


Witn the opening of school in 
September comes the all-important 
problem of inspiring interested at- 
tention from a group of restless chil- 
dren who have, in the main, been 
will-o’-the-wisps all summer long. 

The “I Spy”’ game has proved to 
be a great help in training for inter- 
est and memory span. It is also 
splendid for training in smooth, 
natural reading. 

Much of our reading centers about 
our units or experiences, and is 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities pre scribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
Eagle ALPHA pe neii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


ing, the 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a ste p-down to the 


re gular size pe neil, 


NO. 283 PRACTICI 
ACTUAI 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Writ for a free sample of both pe neils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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developed from discussions. The Let’s Be Old-Fashioned it’s old-fashioned, almost as old- 
children’s sentences are placed on fashioned as reading! 

When the picture study method netted 
the board. After the story is read and of teachine child t d : I believe in any group of beginners 
, - phonetics went out of the window the bright children should have as 
tence by sentence. The eraser is : 
lace under the sentence which is to Picture study is an_ interesting 
If there is a particularly Method and certainly does have a reading, the Group, 
difficult word attention a called 2 place in the school system but it ™uch phonics as reading and the 
; wy: should never be expected to take the VETY Slow group, four times as much 
it first. Then some child is called P honi . 
: place of phonics. phonics as reading. 
upon to read the entire sentence. Mrs. FLORENCE GUNN 
ns The children always seem to _The very bright child teaches . ‘on 

l1- enjoy this game. This device is just himself, methods of any sort matter : 

S. as good for a phonic or phrase drill not with him but the dull child Rewarding Clean Finger Nails 

~. or for developing a new lesson from must have the best, a combination As a reward for clean finger 

ly the reader. of the best of every method. Expose nails (incidentally, if nails are clean 

id Mrs. Mary MEYER WAGNER the slow learner to nothing but the the hands are clean, too), in the 

he picture story method and he will jower grades, I use perfume or 

y Merry-Go-Round toilet water. I hope it doesn’t sound 

a Who said proudly, can write queer. And it really takes only a few 
We arrancE the chairs in a arms.” He got pencil and paper and aaa each rec ? 
circle to represent the animals of a d i ful -E-G- 8: 
traced it out carefully L-E-G-S. In 

carrousel. We place the name of the reading he was the same, ‘That At a given signal each child places 

animal on a chair. Our flash cards to word’s boy or girl or man or eine. both hands with finger nails up on 
. be studied are the tickets. As the lady or somepun.” A child who had ache As — down — ve en 
in child gets his ticket he finds the peen taught phonics would only 
int animal he wishes to ride. After the have had to look at the first sound to ‘at are clean. ; : 
at- children have all had a turn at distinguish which of the several Needless to say it has resulted in 

iil- buying the tickets, we stand, sing “Somepuns” it was. co-operation from each one, some of 

en and play the ‘‘Carrousel.’’ We also Eighty-six words out of every one the time and often all of them at 
use the cards for gold rings and as cosine hmetie 2 y the same time. It seems to put the 

to the carrousel moves the cards are JUNGrec are phonetic. *hat means children in a happy frame of mind. 
er- flashed until all are used and the that the child has only fourteen out JY believe it gives them a sense of 

Iso children having the most cards are Of every pene hundred to learn by well-being which will be such an 

th, the winners. (I especially like this rote. Doesn’t it seem a shame to asset to them all through life. As 
for the activity.) refuse to give the child this aid just one little girl said, ‘‘I like it.”’ 

out ETHEL WILKINS because “‘it’s old-fashioned’? Sure S. MoorHEAD 
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ART TEACHING IDEA 


A Year’s Supply 
of NEW IDEAS 


delivered to YOU in the 10 monthly issues of 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


10 big 9’’ x 12” magazines give you during the next 10 school 
months over 360 pages of art teaching lessons, projects, and 
ideas now being used by teachers in all parts of the country. 


> 

HA You get this help in illustrated form— You find in your SCHOOL ARTS ideas 

owed more pages of illustrations than reading matter. for drawing, paper cutting, border making, 
Easy to understand and easy touse. No high- simple crafts, making and using designs, murals, 

» the brow suggestions, just good plain common sense panels, lettering, puppet shows, correlating of art 
suggestions which your class can do—in fact with geography and history, and plenty of other 
they fairly “eat these ideas up.” helps which fit in with your other school subjects. 
Special section of grade helps in each You use the materials you have suc h as 

TICI issue. Projects such as Children of Other Lands, crayons, paper, cardboard, chalk, water color, 

| Viking Ships, Submarine Gardens, Soap Animals, pencil, pen and ink, soap, clay, and inexpensive 

ER Our Own Poem Book, Paper Pottery, Rhythmic OF Waste materials. 
Borders appeared in the past year’sissues. More But to see for yourself one of the biggest 
of the same type of material has been gathered helps in art teaching which thousands of teachers 
aid is scheduled to appear in the next Io are using you must send the coupon—mail it 
numbers. before you forget it. 

€ 


Think of the many holidays coming in the next few months—_ 


The first copy of your subscription, the Sep- SEND COUPON NOW — PAY LATER 


tember Number, gives you a head start with one of the grandest collections of LE 
school holiday ideas SCHOOL ARTS has ever had SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

499 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 

Send SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 valuable teaching issues. 


[_] Enclosed is $3.c 


work to prepare, lessons to plan. 


These ideas come direct to | 
you from the other teachers with classes just like yours. | 
Imagine the help that is yours in the first 5 valuable issues—each issue 
on a different kind of school art. | 

September—The Holidays | 
October 
| 


November—School Art Craft 

December—Folk Arts 
January—Book and Advertising Arts 

Join the New Class of 1939 Subscribers to SCHOOL ARTS now form- 

ing—send no money 


(_] Send bill payable October 1, 1939 
Name 
School Address 


-each member gets the special privilege of delaying payment 4 City, Town and State 
of subscription bill until October 1st. 
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The Confidence of Children 


IN ORDER that there may be 
unity of purpose in the school there 
must be a close understanding be- 
tween the teacher and the children. 
There must be exchange of con- 
fidences. Many of the thoughts and 
ambitions of each must be told to 
the other and what is most important 
much of this must be done in a truly 
confidential way. Wherever there is 
fear, there is no confidence. Only 
love opens up the secret places of 
the heart. 

Teachers frequently try to probe 
the child to get at his ambitions and 
ideals. This is rather common prac- 
tice. Especially has this been done 
since the guidance and _ council 
programs have come into vogue. 
But there is another thing that wins 
the child. Let the confidence work 
the other way—teacher confide to 
the child. He or she is not so above, 
so superior to the child that con- 
fidence cannot flow the other way. 
These confidences would in most 
’ cases refer to matters pertaining to 
the schoolroom. For a teacher to 
say, “I expected to be able to do 
more for you, but some way I have 
failed’’—such a personal confession 
reaches a boy’s heart. To take the 
child in on your planning is very 


profitable. “I thought we could 
finish this work by the end of the 
week, but it seems I expected too 
much.”’ The child is complimented 
when he is taken into the confidence 
of the teacher to the extent that he 
helps in the planning of the work. 
In any number of ways the teacher 
may confide in the child. The effect 
is always to elevate the child in 
self-respect, and make a bond be- 
tween teacher and child that is of 
importance. Such confidences re- 
move dictatorship and superficiality. 
The stuff they are made of is reality 
—emotion—love, all ties that bind. 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Reports 

Our reports are of the newer 
type, paying particular attention to 
the training of desirable habits. This 
year I used 12” x 18”’ sheets of ruled 
manila Art paper. The children 
headed these either ‘“Myself’’ or 
““My Diary.” 

Each week we reserve a day for 
writing these diaries. The child puts 
in his report those particular items 
for which he has been commended 
that week: 


‘“*Today is Friday, October 14, 1938. 
I read well all week. 
I came into the room quietly today 
and found work at once. 
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I didn’t miss any word in spelling. 
Etc., etc.” 


This report may be sent home as an 
accompaniment to the six-weeks 
report card. It serves as an inspira- 
tion to good writing. The children 
seem delighted with it. Either manu- 
script or cursive writing may be 
used. 


A large chart showing the desir- 
able traits hangs in a convenient 
place. When praise is given for any- 
thing he has done very well, this is 
marked for the child. Attention is 
called to it. Thus on Friday he can 
tell from a glance at the chart what 
to put in his diary. 


Naturally this report must be 
kept very simple the first semester 
in Grade II. Later in the year much 
individuality is shown. A list of 
words can be put on the board to 
help the children in writing their 
diaries. 


Some of the children may want to 
illustrate their papers. They arouse 
a real interest in good citizenship and 
inspire purposeful work, since the 
youngsters want to carry home re- 
ports of which they'll be proud. It is 
a truly meaningful report, one which 
is in the truest sense the child’s own. 

—Mrs. Mary MEYER WAGNER 


E.. and hand, the experts say, are 


* better served in handwriting in the 


first grades when either Dixon Be- 


ginners’ 308 or Dixon Sight Savers 


308-SS is supplied to pupils. Primary 


teachers should write for free sam- 


ples to — 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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The Month of September - 


‘ee month of September de- 
rives its name from the Latin word 
*‘Septem,”’ which means seven, as it 
was the seventh month of the old 
Roman calendar. However, in the 
calendar we use today September is 
the ninth month. It has always had 
thirty days. 

September is known as the harvest 
month. It brings the end of summer 
and the beginning of fall—the time 
when the sun crosses the equator 
going to the south. 

September holds the interest of a 
large group of American children, 
for it is the month in which many of 
the public schools start their fall 
and winter sessions. Thousands of 
both rural and urban schools open 
their doors again after being closed 
for the summer vacation. 

The first Monday in the month is 
looked forward to by adults as a 
vacation day. Throughout the 
United States work ceases in many 
places and the workers do not have 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON [BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 5 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912L, EVANSTON, ILL. 


year 


to report for their tasks. Hence this 
“‘off-day”’ is called ‘‘Labor Day.”’ 

The name ‘‘Labor Day”’ suggests 
that it might be a time for working 
instead of the holiday from work 
that it really is. Labor or Trade 
Unions are voluntary associations of 
working men organized with the 
object to better conditions. They 
are behind the vacation day. No- 
body knows just whose idea it was 
to have this holiday but it was a 
secretary of the Central Labor 
Union of New York City, Mr. Mat- 
thew Maguire, who first put it into 
practice, and gave it the name 
“‘Labor Day.”’ 

In 1882 Mr. Maguire wrote the 
labor leaders of the state of New 
York and asked them what they 
thought of having a day set aside as 
a holiday in honor of labor. All 
approved. He then chose September 
5 for this labor holiday. A big 
parade was planned to celebrate it. 
The event proved so impressive and 


HOPE HARRIN 


was received with so much en- 
thusiasm that it was repeated the 
next year, the first Monday in 
September. This again proved to be 
so successful that it was decided to 
make Labor Day a permanent event. 

The popularity of Labor Day 
proved to be so outstanding in the 
state of New York that the idea 
spread to other states. Labor organi- 
zations elsewhere approved it and 
tried it. It became so popular that 
in 1894 Congress passed. a law 
making the first Monday in every 
September a legal, public holiday. 
This did not mean that Labor Day 
automatically became a holiday in 
each state of the Union. Congress 
can create a holiday only in the 
District of Columbia and other terri- 
tories, but cannot create a holiday 
in any state. However states usually 
follow the example of Congress and 
it was not long before all the states 
made Labor Day a legal holiday, 
covering the entire United States. 


WHY PICK ON ME TO SPEAK A PIECE? 


‘‘Why pick on me to speak a piece 
Is more than I can say, 
For dressing up and showing off 
Has never been my way; 
That’s more for dainty little girls 


Whose clothes are all brand- 


new, 


‘But even when I’ve learned my 
piece 
It’s not because I’m dumb, 
When I stand up and try to talk 
The words don’t seem to come; 
But I’m no slacker, so today 
I’ve tried to do my best, 


They know just how to bow and And now my legs are shaking so 


smile 
And what to say to you.” 


I’ll take my seat, I guess.”’ 
Mrs. EFFIE CRAWFORD 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KRINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
teaching; and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


an id playground 
Limited enrollment insures férsong al atten- 
‘Training Children.’’ 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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